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I. INTRODUCTION 

The structure of the United States government was 
conceived during the eighteenth century and remains Lasi- 
cally unchanged today. Since Werld War II the ability of 
this €ighteenth century structure to respond to twentieth 
century folitical prctlems has increasingly peen called into 
guestion. The single greatest threat to the United States is 
the onslaught of worid communism led by the Soviet Union. 
Can the cpen, democratic governmert of the United States, 
dependent cr compromise and consensus on a large scale, 
compete with that of the Soviet Union, where compromise and 
consensus have jJittle meaning €ven in the Politburo? 

American strategic planners need to take into account 
the ccnstraints on effective policy implementation engen- 
dered by the structure and process of Madisonian democracy. 
Flanning done in igncrance of those constraints wiil have 
dittle hcpe of successful execution. 

This thesis will explore these constraints, commencing 
with an historical perspective of Soviet-American relations 
as an illustration oi the danger the United States faces. 
This thesis wiil alsc examine the principle structural and 
sociological constraints on flanners and policymakers and 
investigate of the national interest as a driving force in 


American pclitics. 


Il. THE SETTING 


Scviet-American relations since 1917 have been charac- 
terized Ey fear, subdued hostility, and mutual suspicion. 
This ccmpetitive relationship is the fulcrum upon which 
international politics turns. 

It is an interestiny historical coincidence that in 1917 


bkoth the United States and Russia had leaders operating on 


powerful ideological Lases. 


"There were even certain similarities in taeir respec- 
tive pcints of view: both Wilson and Lenin believed in 
the universal applicability of their philosophies of 
goveratea and in the AD eee et Or there eventual 
Ciumph; both sought to alter the traditional structure 
of international relations in such a way to end imperi- 
alism and war; both, in their way, looked to democracy 
as the ultimate ob vective. But here the similarities . 
end. Where Lenin c¢nceived of democracy ar in economic 
terms, Wiison tended to think of it primarily in pclit- 
Gel terms; where Lenin endorsed violent social revolu- 
ticn as the only means of attaining this goal, wilson 
favored evolution, cr, at most, controlled revolution 
Within a liberal-Caritalist Iramework; where Lenin 
sought tc overthrow the existing international order, 
ee poeta: to alter it from Within -- te be in we ue 
Dot Of iG. 


Althcugh the ideclogies are strongly divergent and anta- 
gJonistic, they did nct preclude some diplomatic and ccmmer- 
cial exchange. Lenin was a realist capable of allowing 
snort-term concessions to the Capitalists to further advance 
the lcrg-term prospects for successful communisn. 

Throughout the 1920's the Soviet Union held out concéssions 
to capitalist countries which American businessmen 
exploited. By 1930, z&% of Soviet imports were from the 
United States. 2 


PGadGis, We ls gee hUisolecie ovie 
states, (New York: Wiley, 197c)eneo5 





2Ibid., p.103 


Wilscn waS a more inflexible ideoloyue than Lenin, and 
at no pcint did he akandon his belier that Bolshevism was a 
disease reyuiring extermination before it engulied Eurore. 
The selecticn of means to effect this end was the only ques- 
tion in his mind in this regard. There existed confusion as 
to whether force or ccoperation was the way to tame 
Folshévism. (This question has remained unanswered 
throughout the subseguent decades.) On one hand, one can 
look to the American farticipation in the Allied interven- 
tions in kussSia in 1$18, on the other to the economic cco;- 
eraticn cf the 1920's. Wilson relieved that recognition of 
the Scviet Union would lend legitimacy to the Bolsheviks. 
This reccgnition he was not willing to give. But he and his 
successors were unable to come to a decision as to hew to 
deal with the fledgling U.S.S.R. Given opportunities to 
harass (and possibly even strangle) the newborn Soviet 
Union, the United States did little to Anurt her. 

The United States policy towards the Soviet Union was 
confused for several reasons. There was little fear cf 
Soviet power as such, but rather fear that Soviet ccumunisn 
(it was freguently called anarchism at the time) set a 
Gangerous example in a war-weakened Europe. Simultaneously, 
the Scviet Union represented irresistable business o;pertu- 
nities for American industry. Lenin weicomed American busi- 
hess and knew the cafitalist would be unable to resist the 
short-term payoffs, regardless of long-term perils. 
Additionally, America separated diplomatic and economic 
relations ina way tkey never were separated in the Soviet 
Union. Throughout the 1920's, the United States was unatie 
to align its ideological aims with its business interests 


and e€concmic policies.3 


3Ibid., p. 104-105 


The Soviet gcverruent suffered from a Similar scui- 
zophrenia during this period, which compounded American 
confusion. The U.S.S.R. had twoveconilicting andweon ereng 
interests. Cn one hand Russia reguired a period of peace and 
stability (internal and international) to repair the tremen- 
dous Gamage done by kKerld War I and to solidify the new 
regine in power. This reyuired the establishment of cordial 
Eusiness relationshirs with tne West, for Western carfital, 
technical expertise, and finished goods were badly needed. 
Marxism demanded industrialization, and this was a tall 
crder in Soviet Russia, even without the destruction of 
WOLld War 2. 

On the cther hand international stability did nothing to 
further the prospects of the worid revolution. War was 
necessary to destabilize the existing world order, pit the 
Capitalistsyimperialists against each other, and generally 
create ofportunties fcr communism to rise up and establish 
the new world order. Thus the activities of the Comintern 
were crucial to ideolcgical cohesion when faced with 
conflicting interests. The mission of the Comintern was 


very clear: 


"The destruction | war of Capitalist eguilibriua 
thrcughbout the worid creates favorabie fighting condi- 
tions for the forces of social revolution. Ali the 
eificrts or the Communist International were and are 
designed to exploit this Situation to the fuill."¢ 


The €xistence and activity of the Comintern was a funda- 
mental bene of contention between the United States and tke 
Soviet Urion in the gest World War I period and probably the 
largest single barrier to the establishment of diplomatic 


relations. 


al, ; 
Oxford University 


ies cbewomeEtnls, two Lactors brought a warming in this 
relationshir. One was the grcwing power of Germany and 
Japan. The other was the accession of Franklin D. Rocsevelt 
to the presidency in January 1933. Roosevelt favored the 
eaerulishmnent Of digilcmatic relationSwwith the U0.5.S.R. for 
@ practical reason: nen-recognition had not accomplished any 
purpose. The Soviets were clearly in charge of Russia and it 
was necessary to deal with them, especially anticipating 
Froblems with Germany and Japan. In November, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Maxim Litvinev came to Washington and, after brief 
negotiations, diflomatic relations between The United States 
or America and The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics were 
estaklisted on 17 November, 1933.5 

Cne cf the primary pre-conditions of recognition laid 
down Ey hoosevelt was a Soviet pledge of non-interventicn in 
United States domestic affairs. This was easy for the 
Soviets to agree to, Lecause they always neld (publicly) 
that the Comintern was inderendent of Soviet government 
influence. within twe years, the racade of friendly rela- 
tions had disappeared.® It evarorated because of misunder- 
Standings {on the American side) regarding the wording cf 
the Roosévelt-Litvincyv agreements and because of a growing 
realization in the United States of the realities of the 
Stalin regime. The Scviet constitution of 1930, ostensirly 
guaranteeing the rights of Soviet citizens, went inte effect 
four acnths after the first great purge trial. As the score 
of the purges became known in the West, tne divergence 
retween Soviet rhetoric and the reality of Soviet behavior 


increasingly poisoned relations between the two countries. 


Sea, Nov eos and Coexistence, (New York: 
EFraeger, 1973) Daca le 
6Russia, The Soviet Union,_and the United States, 
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Rcosevelt continued to work for cooperation with the 
Soviets threugaout tle thirties, nowever. thatever his 
perscnal feeling about Soviet communism, he considered 
Germany and Japan to fe the paramount danger. The bombing 
cf the USS Fanay in Lecemper 1937 fueled his desire tc forn 
an anti-Japanese coalition in the Pacific. The Munich agree- 
ment cr 1938 surrendering the Sudetenland to Germany had 
Similar effect on his thinking vis-a-vis the Germans. fFcr 
these reasons the Soviet-Nazi Pact of August 1939, their 
joint assault on Poland in September 1939, and the Russian 
invasion of Finland ir November 1939 were a plow tc his 
hopes cf joining with the Soviet Union in containing the 
greater menaces of Germany and Japan. 

Adolf Hitler was to be the agent of improved 
Soviet-American relations. Between June and December 1941, 
he acccmplished the astonishing feat of declaring war on 
toth the United States and the Soviet Union. The "Grand 
Alliance" was forged against the (finally) common German 
foe. 

This unlikely coalition did little to ease the tension 
inherent in the Soviet-American relationship. Even beficre 
the wax waS won, there was significant bickering among the 
Allies. The caief point of argument concerned the opening o£ 
a seccnd front in Eurcpe. Stalin then, and Soviet Leaders 
Since, Maintained that Great Britain and the United States 
delikerately delayed cpening a second front, ostensibly with 
the mctive cf allowing Germany and the U.S.S.k to exhaust 
themselves, creating an opportunity for Great Britain and 
the United States to step in and establish the post-war 
international structure. The Scviets perhaps had some reason 
for this feeling. Indeed, for every one American killed 


fighting the Germans, fifty Russians died.’ 


e, The 
a 
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The Soviet charges had some validity, but ignored the 
reaiities of British and American military capabilities at 
the time (1942-43). And in fact there was a second front 
which heavily engaged British and American resources: The 
Facific Theater. The Facific war undoubtedly relieved Soviet 
defense concerns on their eastern frontier, albeit this was 
Jattle ccnsolaticn with the Germans assauiting Moscow and 
Ileningrad. The Western allies had the option of selecting 
when and where to open the second front in Europe and the 
policy arrived at (defeating German forces in Africa first, 
Moving into Italy, and finally tc Normandy) reflects real- 


istic choices made Léetween ends and wheanas. 


"Anglo-American strategy relected the rational balancing 
Sr cojyecctives and resources which any Wise statesman 
will eee fpiyetrene nas the Choice. Stalin, 1n part as 
a result cf his owr bungling diplomacy between 1939 and 
Beetle was Simply unfortunate enough not to have had that 
chcice. 


The Grand Alliance collapsed rapidly following victcry. 
It had served its function, and without a common eneny the 
coaliticn cf such divergent societies could not be 
sustained. Additionally, the players had changed. kKocsevelt 
had died and Churchill had been replaced by Clement Attlee; 
the alliance could not survive the passing of two of its 
three founders. There was also a fundamental Change in the 


world which posed a real threat to Soviet interests. 


"The end of the war marked the bejinniny of a veritakle 
world-wide revcluticn, the essence of which was the. 
eventual victory of the American style over older civi- 
lizaticns and ways cf life. It was not only a _ matter of 
refrigerators or automobiles or that disregard of 
customs and traditicns which resentful Frenchmen dubbed 
Peecd=cclorzatidon, tut the whole individualist and secu- 
larast thrust cf American culture."9 


7Udan, As, ~Phe Rivals:_America_and Russia _ since World 
Wak 1; (few Sixes ven g, I9/ije pewiit 
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This cultural onslaught (probakly no one in America realized 
it was ongoing) sas and is really more dangerous to the 
0.S.S.R. than American miiitary power. The military threat 
ty each ceuntry to the other derives from a fundamental 
social ccnflict. Wher given the opportunity, people will 
cnoose freedom over tctalitarianism. TInis is an intolerable 
menace tc the Soviets. Their tangible response to this 
rroblem kéecame known as the Iron Curtain. 

Stalin guickly ccrsolidated Soviet holdings in Eastern 
Eurore and along the Ealtic coast. He also carefully elini- 
nated Western influence as much as possible in the area and 
pursued Soviet hegemcny there. In February, 1947, Stalin 
agreed tc peace treaties with Italy, Finiand, Hungary, and 
Romania, then promptly proceeded to ignore tne democratic 
safeguards frovisioned therein. The treaties legalized most 
of the Scviet Union's territorial holdings to datez fine, 
territcry extending the Soviet border to Norway, seventy 
thousand square tiles cf Polish soil, the €2zechostovaera 
Frovince of Ruthéenia, and Bukovina and Bessarabia frem 
Romania. Combined with Moscow's annexation of Latvia, 
lithuania, and Estonia (never recognized py the United 
States), and East Prussia, the U.S.S.R. assumed complete 
contrcl cf the eastern Baltic Sea and established a common 
Forder with every country in Eastern Europe, facilitating 
Zilitary and political contrels = 

Stalin's policy of expansion had been successful for the 
most part. He had failed to secure Iran and Turkey, but he 
had nct had strong military Gontrol theremin tne. ese 
place. He had succeeded in securing Eastern Europe. The 
cooperative aspects cf the Grand Aliiance had completely 
disappeared now. In 1946, Maxim Litvinov, now practically in 


exile in Moscow though still a deputy foreign minister, gave 


1Skukinstein, A., Soviet Foreign Policy since sy omlamNan 
II:_ingerial and’Glofal (Boston: wainthrop, T981) p. 45-%7 


these reasons for the breakdcwn of East-West relations toa 


Western rerpcerter: first, 


"there has been a return in kussia to the outmoded 
concert of security in terms of territory -- the more 
Mou Vc GOt, Ene Sater you are"; 


and second, 


"the ccot cause is the ideological conception pase 
{in Moscow} that ccrflict between the Communist and 
Capitalist worids is inevitafle."11 


The American attitude toward the Soviet Union steadily 
darkened during the fest World War II years. George Kennan's 
Mr. X" article of 194712 had dramatic effect and the policy 
cf containment was fcrming. 13 

1¢48 was a watershed in Soviet-American relations in 
Many ways. Iwo events in particular confirmed in Western 
Folicyrakers' minds the expansionist aims of the U.5.S.k. 
First was the Czech ccup in Fekruary, which shattereca the 
illusion of democratic freedom in that country. Second, and 
involving the United States much more intimately, was the 
Ferlin blockade in June. Truman's unexpected (from the 
Soviet peint of view) response, the airlift, forced the 
Soviets to rack down rather than risk direct confrontation 
with the United States. The Cold War was porn. 

American resfonses in the early years of the Cold War 
were conditioned to a large extent by its military strategy, 


which was in turn guided by six interrelated factors. 


a Ce ee ce eee ee ee 


211Qucted in Kaiser, R., Cold Winter, Cold War, (New 
York: Atkeneum, 1974) p. 2-T3 


l2auxyu, "The Sources of Soviet Conduct," Foreign Affairs, 
(July, 1947) : 


13Kennan had actually discussed the concept of ccntain- 
ment in his famous “lecng telegram" of 1946. 
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First, The United States enjoyed unyuestioned nuclear 
Supremacy until the 1560's. ihe threat of the applicatc lenge 
nuclear firepower, particularly in countervalue strikes, was 
deemed sufficient tc frotect broth the United States and her 
allies. Nuclear superiority also allowed (apparently) for 
the reducticn of more expensive conventional forces. 

Seccnud, American views of the nature of warfare were 
heavily drawn from tke experience of World Wars I and II; 
hauely, attrition warfare. The United States had suffered 
the least damage of any or the Felligerents in World War iI 
and saw itself realistically as better able to compete in 
this style cf warfare than any other nation. The longer a 
war mMigat last, the greater would become the American 
advantace. 

Third, the United States possessed an absolute advantage 
in naval power over any potential enemy. America was ungues- 
tioned mistress of tke seas Flexible and mobile naval 
forces, with their glcbal power projection capability, 
granted American policymakers considerable political freedom 
Cf dcticne 

Fourth, and a corollary to the third pount qaoove per 
principle pctential adversaries, namely the Soviet Union and 
the Peogle's Republic of China, were restricted in the use 
of military forces tc areas contiguous to their borders. 
Coly the United States had the logistic capability tc 
cperate effectively anywhere in the world. 

Fifth, the United States emerged from World War II 
stronger economically and militarily than she had been at 
its ccmmencement. This could not be said about any of the 
cther ktelligerents. United States economic advantage was sc 
strong she could affcrd to initiate programs to rebuild 
Europe and Japan. 

Sixth, within the United States there was general 


concensus ccncerning the ultimate military objectives and 
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the ckjectives of American diplomacy. The Communists were 
the threat; they were hostile and expansionist, and they 
cnly understood force.1* Thus military force (and the threat 
to use it) krecame an integral fart of containment and 
remained so even after the Soviets acguired their own 
nuclear capability. Ir the succession of crises which char- 
acterized the Krushchev regime, American policy Makers were 
maeeech the horns of a didemma. For in addition to contain- 
ment, there was anotker essential objective in American 
foreicn folicy: to avoid World War III. Both objectives have 
Pouadl priority, with the following contlict. By adopting 
Peeong policies to limit communist expansion or to reli it 
kack, the prospect of thermonuclear war increases. By 
seeking tc avoid conflict and crisis with tne U.S.S.R., the 
Momeed States might ke forced to accept communist infiltra- 
tion or consolidation of power in some area. American 
statesmen have dealt with this guandary by resorting to the 
concert cr the "rkalarce of power", rather than deal with 
each situation in absclute terms. World War III would only 
ke risked if the balance were in danger of being catastro;h- 
ically upset. This ccncept has been used by both sides,15 
for the spectre of tkéermonuclear holocaust has discouraged 
koth the United States and the Soviet Union from direct 
engagement cf forces.!® The dangerous crises have occurred 
as a result of misperception by one or both sides (the Cukan 
Missile Crisis) or proxy warfare run amuck (the 1973 


Arab-Israeli war). 
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14Rrown G., and Kerb, L., “ines teconoule and Political 
Restraints cn force Flanning", Naval War College Review, 
mo y-August 1979) p. 51-62 


1SThe Soviet eoEcere CpeeicmeQmrcrhat lon OL POLCeS 
includes the western idea of the balance of power to some 


excent. 
m+ *Craig, G- and George, A., Force and Statecraft: 
Liplomatic Problems_of Our’ Time, (New York: Oxtord, 1983) 
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America has survived these crises, possibly primarily 
with a large Gose of good luck. Are the processes of 
American ccnstitutional democracy, so Drilliantly conceived 
to prevent dangerous concentrations of power and to fgretect 
the people from their government, sufficient to cope effec- 
tively with the Soviet foe? Can the United States airford the 
design inefficiencies effecting that domestic protection 


when faced witn a determined, patient external threat? 
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Pie o> LEN TCP aCTORS 


"Cur means of jemcranay GULSeElV¥eS, mhiieeited oubtless 
derives from Eurcpean and Asiatic sources, nevertheless is 
Moemeeculy Uwhigue and a mystery to non-Americans Dut a matter 
cf wonder tc Americars themselves. That it works at all is 
astonisnaing and that it works well is a matter of complete 
amazenent.%27 | 


A. CCNSTITUTIONAL CCHSTRAI NTS 
1. Zhe Madisonian Model 


hhen the Constitutional Convention met in 
Eoeladelphia in the spring of 1787, the debate centered on 
the central dilemma which had fatally undermined tne 
Articles cf Confederation: how to strike a workaple kalance 
between a central government and the sovereign powers ci the 
states. The recommended solutions fell into three catego- 
ries: 1) form an all-powerful central government; 2) difruse 
power ccmpletely among the states; 3) form a viable -alance. 

Alexander Hanilton espoused the first argument [cril- 
liantly. He presented eloguently why a strong central 


government is necessaLy, 


“A man must te far gone in Utopian speculaticns who 
can sericusly doubt that if these States should either fe 
Meoltly disunited, or cnly united in partial confederacies, 
the subdivisions into which they migat be thrown would have 
freguent and violent contests with each other. To presume a 
Want Cf motives for such ContestS aS an argument against 
their existence would be to forget that men are ambitious, 
Peart eCtive, and rapacious. To look for a Continuation cf 
harmcny tetween a nunater of independent, unconnected sover- 
€lgnties situated in the same neiyhborhood would Le to 
Meno daeeetic UNIGorm COULSe Of human events, and to set at 
defiance the accumulated experience of the ages."18 


.1?7Steinkeck, J., America and the Americans, (New Ycrk: 
Weel G, 19616)  Pamesi5 
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and went further (during tae Convention) to recommend a 
lifetime President, Senate, and an absolute veto power of 
the central government over the states. 

At the other end of the spectrum was George Mascn. 
He desired the weakest form of central government which 
could still support confederacy. He met with little sufrort 
for this idea at the Convention, as most of the 55 delegates 
telieved the reason they were there in the first place was 
tecause the Articles cf Confederation had so obviously Leen 
Tack 2EG. 

Eetween these polar positions was James Madiscn. 
Madiscn had considered the problems of conrederacies, [Ectnhn 
ky historical examples and the contemporary Articles, very 
profeundly Lefore arriving at the Convention. In 
Philadelphia he presented the so-called "Virginia Plan", 
which illustrated that the sovereignty of €ach state must be 
subordinate to the national government. A republic formed 
with a Lasic conflict of power between the national and 
state government could not survive either internal or 
external dangers. Madison was firmly in ayreement with 
Hamilton that the federal government must be supreme. But 
the ~rospect of an all-powerful central sovereign terrified 
him, and thus he developed the brilliant model of republican 
governmert which was to beccme the Constituticn or the 
United States. 

Madison had little faith in human nature when 
granted folitical power and so attempted to construct a 
system Ey which human nature, good or bad, could be used for 
the ccmmcn good. He did not try to suppress "factions" 
(political parties), as Washington had suggested, Lut rather 


Saw them as natural Ey-products of liberty. 


eee Ons Aa, A cacee 
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"There are again two methods Fee oe Hone eee . causes 
of facticn: the one, fry eer e the liberty which is 
essential] tc its existence; the other, by yiving_ tc every 
Miiirzel tie Same Opirions, the Same passions, ahd tne sane 
interests. ; 

It could never be more truly said than of the first 
Lemedy that it is worse than the disease. Liberty is tc 
etetiem what dit 1S te Lire, ad aiiment without which it 
thee jc teee oe PutmuEc Ould siomepe a ess folly tc 
abolish Jiberty, which is essential to political life, 
Fecause it nourishes faction than it would be to wish the 
aunihilaticn of air, which is essentiai to animal life, 
Fecause it imparts {c fire its destructive agency."19 


The key was tc prevent any faction from becoming a 
tyrannical majority. By extrapolation he applied this same 
idea to the states themselves. How could the existence cf 
nearly scvereign political entities, tne states, be trans- 
formed intc a source cf strength for the new republic, 
instead of the scurce of enfeerklement and discord they had 
keen under the Articles of Confederation? 

Fart of the answer was the formation of three 
Eranches of government, with their difierent areas of 
interest and responsitility. The second part of the solution 
was tc make these three branches responsible to separate 
constituencies with staggered election tines. Thus the 
states, principally through the Legislative Branch, were 


central to the process of federal government. 


"The adversaries to the plan of the conventicn, 
instead cf considering in the first place what degree of 
peel was aksolutely necessary for the purposes ort the 
federal government, have exhausted themselves in a seccndary 
inyuairy into the possible ccnseguences of the proposed 

moot Se? Of Pcwer to tLe governments of tne particular States. 
But if the Union, as_haS been Shown, be essential to the. 
security of the eee Se AMerEica against foreign danger; 1f 
at be eSsential to tkeir security against contentions an 
WarS among the different States; if it be essential to guard 
them against those viclent and oppressive factions whick 
embitter the blessings of Fee aee and against those military 
establishments which gust gradually poison its very foun- 
tain; if, 1n a word, tne Uhion be essential to the happiness 
of the peer owoneAmoritCa, 1S lt) not preposterous to urge as 
an objection to a government, without which the objects of 
the Unior cannot be attained, that such a government may 
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derogate from _ the impertance of the yovernments of the indi- 
vidual States? "<0 


In fact, te thought the states would dominate the federal 


governnert, 


"The powers ger erie tS Fy the proposed Constitution 
to the federal gcverrment are few and defined. Those waich 
are tc remain in the State governments are numerous and 
indefinite. The former will be exercised principally joa 
external okjects, aS war peace negotiation, and foreign 
commerce; wath which last the Power of taxaticn wiitd, fc. 
the mest parks be connected. The powers reserved to the 
several States will €xtend to alt ob) cots water eee 
ordinary course cf affairs, concern the lives libertiés, 
and [fECpel tics C2 ehcerce le, and the laternal order, 
imprcvement, and prosperity of the State.'"21 


This may have been a salé€s promotion for the new 
Constitution. The eighty-five Federalist Papers were, arter 
all, written to sell the new government to the people. Eut 
many cf tke profcund thoughts which went into the framework 
c£ the Ccnstitution itself are presented eloquently in the 
Federalist Fapers. Tke dilemma of creating a federal govern- 
ment streng enough tec carry out its responsinpilities withcut 
keing tyrannicai is central to the Constitutional dekate, 


and Madison clearly Lelieved he had found a solution. 


"Ihe accugulation of ali powers, Legistaeive, cxccurly 
and judiciary, in the same hands, whether of one, a fé€w, 
Or fany, and whether hereditary, self-appointed, or. 
elective, os justly be proncunced the very definition 
of Ea ere the federal Constitution, therefore, 
really chargeable with this accumulation of power, or 
with a mixture of fowers, having a dangerous tendency tc 
such an accuaulaticno no further argument would be neces- 
Sar te inspire a universal reprobation of the 

system. 
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Clearly, Madison did not believe his system had "a dangerous 
tendency to such an accumulation" of power. The idea that 
collisicus cf conflicting interests could be healthy for the 
new gcveInment was scmething of a shock to some of Madison's 
idealistic contemporaries. But there it was. 

This model was designed to prevent dangerous ccncen- 
traticns of power and it has dcne this well, by and large, 
throughout the history of this nation. It does not promcte 
efficiency in pianning and policymakiag. Diffusion cf power 
stiil exists structurally, cut in times of danger great 
powers are granted tc and assumed by the Executive to deal 
with the crisis. What Madison could not foresee was a time 
when the perception cf danger and crisis would become almcst 
continuous, and the relationship of the Executive to the 


Legislature would be rearly transformed. 


Ze Growing Executive Power 


The pressures of Worid War II and the ensuing Ccld 
War upset the Madisonian balance dramatically. The nmcdel of 
separate ccnstituencies seemed to hinder the effective 
pursuit cf coherent fcreign policy, particularly in light of 
increasing speed of events in the modern world. In this 
context, Congress seemed to be the paradigm of weaknesses 
inherent in democratic society, yet it still had vital 
(Constituticnally mandated) roles to play in the national 


security planning and policymaking process. 


"Notwitostanding whatever larger and more long-term 
visicn individual members might Stew cot eet aia 

Mmo@eE National altfairs and American oarticipation in 
them, aS a practical matter the next election (usually 
two and ne more than six years away) is the most ifpor- 
tant fact of life fcr the legislator. Nonetheless, under 
the constitutional design substantial foreign policy 
power was given to the Congress, presumably with the 
expectation that the instituticn would exercise that 
Boece eCimeEersPOmsarilitny tO a larger vision o£ interest 
han the individual member's political survival. 
Unfcrtunateiy, the critics asserted, the reality was too 
fregquertiy contrary to the constitutional theory, and 


oe 


nowhere was de Tocgueville's critiyue of democracy more 
abErOpriate than wath respeccsro Congress. 


As the United States undertook the task of gickal 
Danagemert in the 19£0"%s and 19600", the office co ewic 
Fresidency assumed greater and greater freedom of actictr. 
Particularly since 1656, with the onset of a seemingly 
endiess string of international crises, Presidential power 
grew as the Congress Eecame more and more reactive. Crises 
demand swift action, and the President, not Congress, has 
the means for yguick action at his disposal. In competing 
with the President, the Congress already had two strikes 


against it. 


"The legislative branch can nardly be a force fcr 
foreign affairs leadérship and coherence. Congress can at 
most Ee a restraint cn the Fresident - sometimes for gccd, 
sometines fcr ill - cr the source of useful Dut sporadic. 
initiatives. To the extent taat Congress Can impose specific 
restrictions like the Cooper-Church amendment prohibiting a 
return of our troops to Cambodia, OF aricct actual (cream 
EC re genera ecislation, it. can have an undeniable 
erfect. Eut this influence is limited primarily to . 
constraining, modifying, or supplementing Presidential and 
SFC Be Franch alms and actions, net iffposing a eobeTreree 
CL Ltssicen. 


Unilateral freedom of Presidential action and recif- 
rocal Congressional submission peaked with the conduct of 
the Vietram War. Presidential authority had become so 


swollen that President Johnson apparently did not sericusly 


<3Cliver, J. and Nathan, J., "The American Envircnment 
for Security Planning," Kronenberg, 22, cd... Planning Uae 
security: Defense Plarming in the figaties, (New York: 
Fergaazon, 982) E. 36. ne de Tocquevillé reference 
concéerIns his famcus Fenocracy 12 America, vol._1, (New York: 
Vintage Eooks, 1545) 2 In partrveulaae eas politics 
demand scarceiy any cf those qualities which are peculiar to 
a demccracy." 
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consider reguesting a declaration of war in 1964 after the 
famous Gulf of Tonkin incident. The Southeast Asia 
Resoluticn cf 1964 (kretter known as the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resoluticn) could be consider as the juintessential example 
cf Ccnugressional acguiescence.*5 As Senator Jacob Javits was 
to later ccmment, the Congressional power of decisior had 
keen surrendered. The Congress had abdicated its constitu- 
tional duties, 26 

Fut the pendulum had begun to swing back. The 
commitment cf millions of American soidiers to Vietnan 
strictly cn Presidential autnority and with no clear stra- 
tegic goals, combined with increasingly frequent claims of 
Fresidential prerogative, particularly under President 
Nixon, finally awoke the Congress to their responsibilities. 
The War Fowers Resolution of November 1973 was passed (over 


President Nixon's vetc). Its purpose: 


ise sce- iC fulrill the intent of the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States and insure that the 
collective judgment cf both the Congress and the 
President will apply to the introduction of United | 
States Armed Forces into hostilities, or into situations 
where imminent invclivement in hostilities is Cesare 
lnodicated by the circumstances, and to the continued use 
of such forces in hostilities or in such situations."2? 


Requiring Corgressional assent in order to ccmgrit 
American pilitary forces anywhere for more tnan ninety days, 
the War Fowers Resolution can Le seen as something cf a 
Congressional renaissance. It implicitly reguires the 
Congress to assume responsilility, with the President, for 


the deplicyment of American armed forces. The support of the 


“SThe Resolution fassed in the Senate by 88-2 and in the 
House by unanimous vcice vote 416-0. 


eeJavits, J-, Whe Makes War: The President Versus 
Congress, (New Yorks Porrow, 2 
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American pecple, through their elected representatives, will 
te ceguired for commitment of American soldiers. In this 
way, hopefully, the schism Letween the American people ana 
their Army experienced during the Vietnam war may ke avcided 


in the future. 28 


EB. The LEFPENSS UDG EA 


The defense budgét is a majcr constraint cn the efiec- 
tive implementation cf American military policies.*9 In 
theory strategic planners set force structure priorities, 
with the budget then structured to facilitate successful 
execution of national defense policy. in reality force 
planning and budgeting considerations are undertaken ina 
vacuun fcr the following reasons: 

1. Ike United States does not nave the resources to 
fully implement its standing military folicies. Its 
pFresent "one and a half wars" policy would reguire at 
least 750 ships, 30 Army and Marine Corps divisicns, 
and 35 Tactical Air Wings. As of fiscal year 1983, 
tke United States possessed 443 ships, 16 Arny and 3 
Marine Corps divisions, and 26 Tactical Air wings309 
cFarely encugh to fight one conventional war in 
Europe, let aicne another "half" contingency 
elsewhere. 
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<8Sugmers, H.G., in his book On ee (New Ycrk: 
Tell, 1982), addresses this point at Tength. The Army was 
the €nemy tc a large fortion cf the American public. Wken 
that cccurs, this hation is in very serious trouble. 


me oo ee the mest comprehensive treatment of the 
Fudget is ccntained in jee -, the Politics of the 
Budgetary Frocess, (Ecston: Lit ihe, Browb & CoO, Wio7 om 


3O0Weinkerger, C.W., Secretary of Defense, Annual Reyort 
the Ccngress "Fiscal Year 19835 (hWasSnlagtony eo) 36 =e oe 
ernment Frinting Ciitice, W983), appendix A-} 
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2. Eclitical leaders rarely provide sufficient guidance 
Peelilveadny planters. Politicians seidom™know hcw 
they will react in a given situation and sinilarly 
have little advance idea of what the country shcula 
dc ina crisis. Additionally, they like to keep as 
Many opticns cpen as long as possible and have diffi- 
Cyltvecmu Inge pellcy Guidance in the abstract. Thus 
fcrce plaaning is undertaken with little regard to 
likely actual tse of forces, or most planning is dcne 
cha "worst case" basis, resulting in force plans 
with little or no relationship to resource 
ccnstraints. 

3. The rudget prcecess 1s so lengthy (about twenty mcnths 
from beginning to end) that any policy guidance given 
at the beginning of the Eudget cycle is likely tc fe 
irreievant by the time the finished budget is 
Eroduced. 

4. The defense budget, because of itS enormous size, has 
sericus effects on the national economy. The FY 1983 
budget totalled $257,983,000,000.3! About 80% of all 
federal employees work for tne Department of Defense. 
Picmecaseoerncderense Spending are Considered inf ia- 
tionary because they put more money into the hands of 
wcrkers without increasing the supply of available 
gcods for them to buy. At the same time, cuts in 
defense spendirg in any given area can have disas- 
trous effects cn local communities. Kkeductions in 
military aircraft procurement, tor example, are 
likely to dramatic effect on the economies of Seattle 


or the south San Francisco Bay. 
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5. Unlike most of tae remainder of the federal budget, 
tke defense budget 1S Met mandated by days if a 
person gualifies for Medicare or Social Security, the 
gcveinment must pay. It is mandated by law and thus 
their budgets are basically uncontrollable. Mcst or 
tke defense budget is ccntroilable; it is thus cften 
tinkered with cy both Presidents and Congress fcr 
pelitical ends. It should be noted however that the 
tilitary goals the budyet ostensibly is designed to 
fulfill seldom are modified in relation to the 
altered budget. 

6. The Flanning, frogramming, and Budgeting Systen 
(FPBS) and attendant systems analysis, while helrful 
in developing a baseline kEudyet, is not adeyuate for 
Icrce planning and for developing a realistic EFudget 
tc support it kecause many of the variables in foli- 
Cymaking and fcrce planning are not quantifiable. 
Many crucial decisions must be made by intuiticn and 
judgment, which are not weil coordinated with FPES. 
And there is always the danger of the systen 


acguiring a life of its own: 


"Kithin recent years, the PPBS has jrown top-heavy and 
congested with paperwcrk and detaii, leading to an overen-— 
phasis cr frogramming and unneeded data, to the neglect of 
strategic planning and professional military advice."3e 


FFES requires an ability tc know what is needed waich is 
Ceyond present human Capabilities. By assuming that ckjec- 
tives can ke stated precisely and guantifiable measures can 
be fcund for them, PFES is doomed to failure from the 
onset.33 PPES also makes it impossibie to avoid expensive 


falJurece 


32Tbid. p.1I-46 
$3The Pclitics of the Budcetary se nocess, mom 
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"If €rror is to ke altered, it must be relatively easy 
moemecOLEect. But EPB makes it hard. Its ‘systems! are charac- 
merized fy their progcnents as highly differentiated and | 
tightly linked. Ine ratiozrale for proyram budgeting Jie€s in 
its ccnnectedness -- like programs are grouped together. 
Baierdm ctluctubes are Meant to replace the confused ccncat- 
enaficrs of line-items with clearly differentiated, non- 
Ooverlapring boundcaries; only one set of programs to a 
structure. This means that a change in one element cr 
structure must result in a cnange reverberating throughcut 
eee y element in the same system. Instead of alertin ay 
neightcrirg units or central control units, wnoich would make 
change feaSible, all are, so _ to speak, wired together, so 
the Choice is erfectively all cr none.'"3% 


7. The defense budget is too large and complex for any 
che authority to fully grasp. With over 1700 fprogran 
elements, over 5,000 line items, and approximately 
1327 different accounting systems, tne budget tends to 
recone merely the compilation of all the progran 
managers’ individual inputs, not the executive tcol 
of prudent strategic planning.35 Each service 
attempts to structure itself to be independent of the 
cther services in time cf emergency. Each service 
desires to rely only on its own resources. 
Theoretically, the Secretary of Defense is abcve it 
all, tying tocether service requests into a ccherent 
ferce structure, but he has neither the time nor the 
staff to cope with such a task. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (JCS) is even more limited, its staff being 
ccnstrained to four hundred personnel, and even less 
akle to evaluate effectively individual service 
inputs. Service staffs average about two thousand 
perscnnel, and as the Joint Chiefs are aiso the heads 
of their respective services, it is very difficult 
fer them appraise their home services' proposals in 


the joint arena in a untiased manner. Even before the 


34Ibid., p. 201 


3SInterview with [r. Richard Perle, Assistant Secretary 
ci Defense (Internaticnal Security Policy), 8 May 1984. 
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tudget goes tc Congress there is little consistency, 
except in the continuation of previous years’ 
Frogiams. 

Cnce in Congress, any semblance of strategic planning 
coherence which may have survived in tne budget as it exited 
the Fentagon is lost. The Department of Defense structures 
the Ludcéet in pregram categories, such as Research and 
LTevelcrment, Strategic Forces, etc. Congress authorizes 
funds by line item, such "Procurement, Army." Thus an intel- 
ligently structured program designed to support a carefully 
reasoned folicy can re ruined fy line item appropriation in 
Congress. And the Congressmen are may not even aware they 
have done any aarn. 

8. The defense budget is very susceptible to shiftirg 
pelitical winds. Unnecessary bases are kept in cfera- 
tion because their closure would have detrimental 
effect on an influential conyressman's district. 
Unnecessary new weapons systems are introduced and 
orsciete old cnes kept in production because cf 
pewertful business and felitical contacts on Capitol 
Haale. 

Felitical pressures also ccnstrain DoD frcem implementing 
necessary policies dcmestically. For example, political 
Fressures in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Texas precluded 
constructicn of Project Seafarer in any of those states. The 
country's mest reliatle and survivable strategic system, the 
SSBN fcerce, thus went wanting for a more reliable communica- 
tion system to more fully realize its potential. Seafarer 
was eventually built, but much reduced in size and transmit- 
ting (power. 

9. The Ludget precess is slow and the development and 
Procurement of systems even slower. Thus policy 
makers are typically confronted with an existing 


ferce designed 15-20 years ago or more, and knowing 
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that any impact they may have on the system will not 
be felt mcre another 15-20 years. At any given tie, 
the force in Eéing determines tne policies pursued, 
and rorce planring done in this context may have 
little meaning by the tine those planned forces are 


translated intc hardware. 36 


C. TEE BEDIA -~- THE FOURTH BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT? 


The activity of the press, and the manipulation of it by 
governmental actors, is one of the most potent forces on the 
American political scene. Its effect upon the Presidency, 
the Executive bureaucracy, and the Conjress has been real- 
ized cnly in the past few decades. Witn the development of 
instantaneous mass ccmMmunication, the anodern press ccres has 
assumed fowers unimagined by previous generations. The revo- 
luticn in the power cf publicity in America can create 
events?” and even create changes in the fundamental Lalance 


cf the government itself. ° 


1. The President and the Fress 
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The President of the United States is the most 
highly publicized individual on earth. He has instant access 
to the media as he seé€és fit. His most trivial acticns or 
unguarded remarks are instant news the world over. The 
Fresident cannot escape the press, but its power can be 
detrinental or beneficial to him depending on how well he 


Can understand the sukEtle nuances of American Dass media. 


36Brewn, G. and Korb, L., "The Economic and Political 
Restraints cn Force Flanning", Naval War College Review, 
July-August 1979 i 


_ 37The 1668 Democratic Convention is clearly a case in 
point. LCemcnstrators, many blocks from the conventicn 
itself, chanted "The fhole World Is Watching" as they 
clashed with Suereago  Eolice . 
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Central to his Conte vor the presses e rm 
Presidential press ccnference. fhe conference contains 
cpportrnities for both triumph and disaster. The President 
selects the basic ccntent of each conference by his cpening 
remarks, although the press often chooses the form the 
conference will take cnce guesticning bDegins. The conference 
is, as Dcuglas Cater described it, "a central act in the 
higa drama cf American government."38 Indeed, the signifi- 
cance cf£ the press ccnference is difficult to overestimate. 
It is cne of the few mcements when the President stands 
before tke American fublic without the many trappings of 
office which normally separate him from it3 Gt 25 an Cerone 
tunity fcr him to create events, focus national and interna- 
tional attention on froblems he chooses, and attach the 
degree of gravity he desires to those problems. 

The press corference okviously entails risks. After 
the Erief opening statement, any subject is fair game. 
Cuestions aay range ficm great affairs of foreign policy to 
a small scandal [rewing at tke bottom of an executive 
agency. Ic the fcrmer the President gives much reflection; 
he has probably not heard about the latter before then. Yet 
he must handle bcth with aplcmk. He risks embarrassment, and 
guite Fessibly the questions he was best prepared to answer 
wili not be asked at all. In this sense the press holds a 
strong hand in the ccnference, for reporters tend to ask . 
guestions which reflect the interests of the newsparpers, 
televisicn news netwcrks, or wice-services they represent. A 
Fress ccenference may consist of guestion on Lowa perk frices 
and the like, while never approaching a foreign policy or 


defense issue. 


 %8Cater -q¢ the Fourth Branch of Government, (New York: 
Vintade Eooks, 1965) ba oo a 
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There is a real danger in tne Presidential press 
conréerence which is engendered by the open and rather casual 
atmosphere which tends to prevail there. That is the possi- 
bility of a stray, unguarded remark beinj made by the 
Fresident, subsecuently taken cut of context and blown cut 
cf prererticn. As the world grows ever more dangerous, tne 
conseguences of these slips-of-the-tongue become ever mcre 
grave. The classic example of this poiitical phenomencn is 
President Truman's press conference in November 1951. The 
Chinese had shortly rEerore entered the xorean War and it was 
kecominyg clear that anctner retreat down the peninsula was 
imminent. When asked about the possible use of nuclear 
weapcns in the Kcrean theater, the President reponded that 
such weapons were “always under consideration." "Always" was 
cmitted from the headlines the following day and the stcry 
that Eresident Truman was Seriously considering the use of 
nuclear weapons in Kcrea flashed across the world. 

That incident illustrates the narm which can be dcne 
ty a slightly careless Presidential remark anda more than 
slightly irresponsible press. Nevertheless, the press 
conference is a great tool for a skillful president. It 
werords hii an Opportunity to keep attention focused on 
himself. By his words and gestures he can give powerful 
emphasis to his frograms or denigrate those of his felitical 
Tivals. And unlike a formal speech, he has an chance there 


Bemendt tito the public, rather than lecture to it.39 


~*~ 


Z- Congress_and_ the Press 


The era of Senator Joseph McCarthy (roughly 
1950-1955), climaxing with the Army-M4cCarthy hearings, made 
the Ccngress, not the President, the center of puklic atten- 


tion and the principle source of information and news in the 


39Ibid., p. 26 


raticn's cazitol. Aithough PresidentS»were soon to 
recapture the lireliyht, a chanje in how American government 


functicns had taken ;jlace. 


"It is important, I believe, to examine the conse- 
uences of this shift in puklic attention. The investiga- 
ions themselves were singularly barren of conclusions, . 

Despite all the furor, they did not resulta drasticelc. 
lative reforms or even in substantial defeats to the 


° 


Administration's EOE eae program. Yet, it would be idle tc 
claim that this shift had no affected the balance of pcwer 
in Américan government. It served to diminish the useful- 
ness of a great many cf the President's chief lieutenants 
and tc elevate into [csitions of commandiny importance hith- 
erto_ckscure memters cf Congress. [t enapled one compara- 
tively junicr Senator iacking the Conventional ey aasee = of 
seniority and prestige to sustain for a considerable time a 
threat tc the President's ccntrol over the executive Prana 
It created serious dcubts at home and _atroad whether the the 
Fresident did in fact stand at the helm of government during 
a critical time in werld affairs.'4°9 


The new found publicity power of the Congress has 
not gcne unnoticed by subsequent generations of Congressmen. 
Congressmen are infatuated with public ofinion and know that 
the hcretcwn press is one of the most powerful influences in 
their cortinued political futures. The modern press and tke 
modern Ccngress were made for each other. Repcrters 
fre yuently cutnumber legislators on the House floor and in 
committee. With the arrival of television in the House of 
kepresentatives, Congressmen Can now make carefully chcrecs 
graphed performances to Le Eroadcast back to their 
constituents. 

It was perhars inevitable that Congress would kEeéccme 
nearly cc-egual with the White House as a news beat. The 
President is the center of public fascination because of the 
immense [ower personified in that one personage. The Hcuse 
of Representatives and the Senate lack such power, but 
Congressional prcceedings are open by and large, with cerre- 


sponding e€ase of access by reperters. The President can 


¢0Ibid., p. 9 
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exert careful control over how news 1s released from the 
White House and reporters are dependent on his favors in 
that way. Eut Congress 1S open territory. 

Eut more than eaSy access 1S involved. Tne business 
ci Congress is tailor-made for sensational news reporting. 
Congress is the scene of high intrigue and drama. The 
constitutional tensicns and balances stand out in bold 
relief during Congressional hearinys and fioor 
delikterations. 

Easy access and a continuous flow of good stcries 
can lead tc a congressional bias in the news. it also makes 
for strarge bedfellows. Newsmen and Congressten tend tc 
develop intimate and frivileged reiationsnifps. Congressmen 
are dependent on newsmen for good publicity back in the 
local districts. Newsmen are dependent on Congressmen for 
Nexclusives" and "scocps." News is often leaked to the fress 
aS a personal favor and newsmen recognize this. Neither 
profits Ly jeopardizing this relationship and in 
Executive-Legislative sqguabkles, the press tends to come 
down cr the Congressicnal side. Abuses in the Executive, 
when aired in the press, always have a Congressional 
committee standing by to inguire into them, with much 
further purlicity. The Executive has no corresponding organ 
for attackirg Congressional abuses. 

This intimate relationship leads to selective 
publicity, which is harmful to good yovernment in this 
context. The Congress becomes something of a frotected 
Sspecie€s. Each year, during the budgetary debates and sgual- 
Fles with tke President, Congressmen cut funds from military 
Frograms with great fanfare. The action is dutifully 
bewardediwith news reports cf Congressional concern over 
unbalanced kudyets, Executive insensitivity to welfare 
programs, etc.,whiie later in the year Congress will quietly 


restore the funds through sup;lemental appropriations, 
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seldcn given play in the open fress. Newsmen don't dare tell 
tne truth (that Congressmen make the cuts with every inten- 
tion ci restoring the funds later) for fear of alienating 
their precicus Congressional ccntacts. Tne softer business of 
goverrmert is increasingly perverted by excessive media 
exposure. 

Ferkaps American government has reached a point of 
cver-ccm@municatico and over-puklicity. As Daniel Boorstin 
point out, no society can Survive unrestrained communica- 
tion. Democracy thrives on selective communication selected 


ty the sé€lf-controlled citizen. 


"But democracy depends on the communication which is 
Sharing, not on that which 1s purely self-expressive, expos 
Sive cr vituperative. Our new Cpportunities and our nex 
temptaticns to overccmmMunicate reguire a new and harder 
selr-discipline ane citizens, one of the most difticgwe 
forms of discipline tc enforce. It illustrates the wisdciyoe 
the English ue e whe said, ‘Civilization must Le measured 
ky the extent of obedience to tne unenforceable.' in a world 
CL overccmmunication, the survival of a decent society may 
depend cn our willingness to accept tais truthn."41 


3s dhe Bureaucracy and the Press 
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The Executive bureaucracy uses the press to influ- 
ence Fresidential decisions by systematicaily leakirg infor- 
Maticn tc it. The use of leaks is a standard bureaucratic 
maneuver in the strugcle between career civil servants and 
the Fresident's men. 

Most often newS 1S released to the press through 
formal fress conferences and ccncerns governmental décisicns 
already made. A largé portion, however, is leaked to the 


Fress for the following reasons: 
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Ic get a message through to senior officials. 
Sukordinate officials in the executive departrents 
can te frustrated by perceived lack of access to the 
Secretary and lack of acceptance of their ideas as to 
hew things shculd be done. Given that everyone on 
Washington reads "The Washington Post," judicicus 
leaking of alternate policies can assure the atten- 
ticn or the Secretary to them, and gain access tc hin 
by the disgruntled official. 

Tc make information appear to originate from a higher 

CL mcre authoritative scurce. 

Because the release of the information is unauthcr- 

ized. Officials occasionally feel information needs 

tc be made puklic against the wishes of their 
superiors and will Leak it when formal release vis 
press conferences is prohibited. They will at the 

Same time take elaborate safety precautions to disas- 

scciate themselves with the ieak. 

To undermine rivals. Use of leaks to reduce an SEpo- 

hent's influence or remove him completely from 

government is a common technigue. There are several 
methcds. 

HiaebeyeeoresnOurah opponent as ddvocating a position 
which lacks any support. During the Cuban Missile 
Crisis Adlai Stevenscn, United States Ambassador 
to the United Nations, attempted to raise some of 
the broader implications of the crisis during tke 
Cabinet meetings. After pointing out aiternative 
strategies to those of confrontation and tests cf 
will, such as trading Jupiter missiles in Turkey 
for Soviet missiles in Cuba, he was attacked as 
advocating appeasement. After the Crisis had 
passed imases of Munich were drawn Ly columnist 


Stewart Alscr in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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b) 


Cc) 


d) 


President Kennedy enjoyed a close association with 
Alsop and sfecuiaticn continues as to whether 
Kennedy higaseli ieaked the closed Cabinet deliber- 
ations. 

Portray the opponent as incompetent or performing 
poorly. Continuing leaks from lower echelon 
Environmental Protection Ayency officials undoutr- 
tedly oad a roie in Ann Burford's resignaticn as 
head of the agency. 

Fortray an cf£icial as not loyal to the Preside 
Again, the Stevenson case duriny and after the 
Cuban Missile Crisis is cogent. 

Tc attract the attention of the President. The 
interest of the President in a subject can often 
re determined by tne intensity of press interest 
init. Issues which would otaerwise remain 
entombed in the Executive bureaucracy thus are 


dealt with directly Ty the President. 
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IV. HUMAN FACTORS 


A. CCNSENSUS IN AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


Fcllcewing World War Ii there existed a consensus in tke 
United States on America's prorer role in international 
meetlia, casically SULporting ah activist United States rcie 
in the werld centered cn cortaininy communisn. 

Hee the 1970"*s, in the aitermath of YVietnan, this glcp- 
alist foreign policy ccnsensus dissolved and domestic debate 
cn the apprepriate American ,lace in international ,;olitics 
drew three Fattle lines: the Ccld War Internationalists, the 
Fost-Ccld War Internationalists, and tne Isolationists. 

1. The Cold War Internaticnalists continue to see the 
international system, appropriately, as still functicning 
under Cold War precefts. The fundamental orientation of 
world affairs in East-West. The United States is confronted 
with a dangerous coalition of hostile forces centered in 
Moscow. The U.S.S.R. is expansionist and extremely patient, 
and wili not desist in its efforts to achieve world 
hegemcny. The Cold War Internationalists see many parallels 
in U.S. fFelicies of the 1970's (accommodation and detente) 
‘with the policies pursued by western democracies during tke 
i230" s. 

Restcration cf a military ralance is essential fcr 
United States, because it is the only ccuntry in the world 
with the potential te resist heavily armed, expansionist 
communist power; only the United States has the potential 
Fower to preserve the political and territorial integrity of 
the Free World.*%2 


Qu 


*<Hclsti, O.R., “The Three-Heade 
Studies Cuarferiy,’ (September, 1979) 
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ze Ibe Fost-Cold tar Internationalists' outlook is Lased 
cn three related Conceprs: 

First, the world is more ccmplex than the vision of the 
Cold har Internationalists aliows.*3 There has been a 
Systemic change; the roundaries of nation-states no longer 
accurately define the international system presently in 
existence. Zero~sum game models no longer apply. Although 
military security issues are still very important, future 
kases cf£ conflict are more likely found in issues such as 
over-population, regicral antagonisms in the Third World, 
and unccntrclied technological advance. Transnaticnal Lusi- 
nesses are as influential in werld events as national 
goverrrents, and often more powerful. In Short, the areas ci 
potential ccnflict in the world are aligned along a 
North-South axis ratker than East-West, and traditioral 
falance-cf-power Cold War politics is ill-equipped to deal 
with thea. The United States, despite its enormous pcwer, 
cannot sclve the world's problems alone ina system of 
complex interdependence. 

Second, the U.S.£.R. iS not as dangerous to the United 
States and the werld at large as the Cold War 
Internationalists would have us believe. Aithough mili- 
tarily very powerful, the Soviet Union has severe domestic 
problems similar to Third World nations, and has beccme much 
more conservative in its international conduct as it grows 
clder. 

Third, though the Soviets may be becoming more ccnseérva- 
tive, their motives in international affairs are by ro means 
philanthropic. The Urited States must play a vital role in 
establishing and maintaining a stable world order; shirking 


this duty would leave the system open to nations whose 
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designs are dominaticn and hegemony. In tne Post-Cold War 
Meer nationalist visicn, the old tactics ot confrortaticn 
and fewer politics must be reglaced with cooperation, nego- 
tiaticn, anda deeper understandiny of the systemic change 
in the international ¢tructure. 

3. The Isolationists agree with the Post-Cold War 
Internationalists that bi-pclar descriptions of the interna- 
tional structure are inaccurate and that the Soviet Unicn 
has keen transformed from an aggressively expansionistic 
naticn tc a conservative great power with severe domestic 
Froblems. The Isclaticnists attribute the massive Soviet 
military build-up to legitimate Soviet domestic security 
fears of a two front war and te traditional Russian 
Farancia. Although tle Soviet Union possesses tremendcus 
mre dby Eotential, it has little intention of using it 
against the West. As there is no other nation capatle of 
sericusly threatening the United States, logically American 
pFroblers and threats to American institutions are internal 
to the United States itself. Inflation, unemployment, 
Foverty, etc. are much greater menaces to American security 
than any foreign threats. 

The Isclationists obviously part company sharply with 
both carps cf the Internationalists, regarding East-west and 
Bopta-SOuth axes of ccnflict as largely irrelevant and 
denying that the United States nas any valid reason for 
extensive irternational involvement. The United States 
should further: 1) negotiate outstanding disputes with the 
U.S5S.5S.k.; 2) conduct relations with tae Third World on the 
Fasis of mutual shared interests*%* and 3) exert influence in 
the wcrld through exanple, by solving its own pressing 
domestic prcblems.*5 


fee he colattonists consider it a Cardinal lesson of the 
Vietnam Kar that the United States po notanEovide security 
for feogfle who are unwilling to work for it. 
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BL FEFRESIDENTIAL INTEBESTS 


The Fresident is the central figure in tne directicn and 
execution of American foreicb policy. Gn Utepila We you ee 
above political interests and operate only for the good of 
the naticn; in reality the President must incorporate a 
kroad spectrum of pclitical cencerns 1fto his thvoxning wee 
issues of international relations, and he must play a 
variety cf roles when representing those issues to the 
American puklic.; 

The Fresident, Ly virtue of the fact that he is the 
Single rest visible and powerful political figure in the 
United States government, simplifies percepticus of the 
government and its precesses. He provides the princifgle 
source of energy and initiative within tne government. He 
also serves as a focal point for citizens to gain a sense of 
What 1Seeec rn sen in the government. For many citizens, he is 
the only means of following -clitics: 

The Fresident has tany ceremonial duties, not unlike the 
European monarchies. Combined with the microscopic publicity 
Surrcunding his ferscnal life, these provide an outlet for 
emoticnal expression Ey the public. Tne sudden death of a 
Fresident, for example, iS an occasion for national grieving 
regardless cf the individual personality of the man himself. 
ihe public reactions following the deaths of Lincoln, 
Harding, Rocsevelt, and Kennedy are nearly identical in 
their cutpouring of pent-up emotion. The death of a 
Fresident also tends to be a unifying experience for the 
Gation, with partisan politics laid aside, at least 
tempcrarily. 
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Tke Eresident provides the citizenry with a vicarious 
feces Cee Oldtreal action, particularly in times of crisis. 
People oiter identify with the President when he is taking 
decisive action on Some issue, in much the same way they 
might identify with a movie hero. A decisive and effective 
Fresident tends to yive people a sense that they are screbow 
more in control of tkéeir iives and environment.*® 

Eresidential political interests break down to tko tasic 


areaSe 


izmepaectilon/Domestic Politics 


The Presidential election process is one of the amcst 
profound influences ufon Presidential conduct in foreign 
affairs. While the system has reen adeyuate fcr American 
international interests for most of the nation's history, 
doubts are now arising as to the continues benefits tc Le 
gained from it. The guadrennial election defines the 


foeronal political life cycle. 


"The pattern cf what might. be termed Presidential 
Eureaurhytms 1s_depressingly famidiar. U.S. administrations 
confidently sail intc office on a tide of extravagant __ 
Campaign fromises to rectify the failures of the preceding 
regize. Eut no matter how desirable these promises, the 
initial momentum socn falters in the face of criticism at 
home and abroad, the rediscecvery of useful policies of the 
mise, aid the difiicuity in achieving dramatic results. In 
additicn, Congress, frustrated by itS own inability to 
control e€ventS, moves with indecent speed fron ome aeon to 
divorce. The first qeaee Vean Is invariably tollowed Ey 2. 
years of retreat. After colliding with complexity and ambi- 
guity, Fresidents are often forced into about-faces [Ly what 
egepalist Walter Lippmann called the suction of the center. 

y the end cf the third year modest resuits are orten 
achieved ang the shiz of state is fixed on a more or less 
pee 23 ccurse. At that point, however, the approaching 
Fresidential electicn pee ieee a hew foreign policy debate 
loaded with hyperbole and distcrtion, effectively urdcing 
Deen hard-wech pregress."4*7 


*6Greenstein, F.1., "The Best-Known American," in 
dave Ecdi 


aay WeDe, e tics/Aterica, (New York: Nostrand, 
S4Eleetilte uneiere, “What's Ncong with Transitions," 
Foreign Eclicy, (Summer, 1984) 
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The impact of the electicn on foreign policy and 
vice-versa forces Presidents to play to three types cé£ 
issues durirg an election year: 

1. Creating a Porular Image _ amony_ the Electorate. 

Eresidential pfepularity usually rises wnoen the 
Fresident is seen as acting decisively and achievirg 
results. Fresiderts realize that they have greater latitude 
eof action in foréign rather than domestic affairs,%*® so 
foreign policy initiatives intended for domestic effect are 
to be expected prior to the election. The conseguences cf 
such acticr cannct reasonably te foreseen, precisely because 
they are foreign policies undertaken for domestic effect. 

[Cramatic foreign policy moves are particularly 
desiratle if they portray the Fresident as a man of [feace. 
Fresident Nixon's overwhelming victory over George McGcvern 
in 1972 was undoubtedly aided by his opening of relaticns 
With China and the SAIT 7 agreement=s.% Presideme "Car tem. 
inability to successfully resolve the Iranian Hostage Crisis 
contrikuted to a critical lack of confidence at the Fallot 
LOxe 

There 1s a problem with public opinion as a guide in 
foreign f¢clicy of which the United States experience in 
Vietnam is illustrative. The public is not capable of giving 
Operaticnal policy direction. The public may approve or 
disarprreve cf actions taxen but prediction of the puklic 
mood at any giver tize is highly speculative. Furthermore, 
it usually takes a lcng time Lefore a sizable public 
interest in a foreign policy issue is aroused, even with the 
Fresence of a dogged [ress corps. Public interest in Vietran 


was lew for the first 4-5 years, in spite of rising Anerican 


48Wiidavsxy, A., “The Two Fresidencies," in Burnhan, 
WeD.~, Politics / America, (New York: Nostrand, 1973) 

_,, *9Halperin, M.H., Bureaucratic Politics and Foreign 
Folicy, {Washington, LiCl: Erook@ngs, 1974), caeccs G 


Hilitary involvement and resultant casuaities. Even when 
Fublic interest sas driven to a hiyh levei, the public still 
tended tc support Presidential action regarding Vietnam.59 
The rapid shift in puklic opinion on Vietnam is a lesscn for 
Fresidents in their attempts to manipulate the mood cf the 
electcrate. 

2. Lenying a Majcr Issue to Opponents. 

A vital concern of the President 1s to avoid issues 
which previde political rivals weapons to use against hin 
meng the election. Ihis concern often results in paradox- 
ical decisicns. The early conduct of the wars in Korea and 
Vietnam are illuminative in this regard. 

Fresident Trugan, after being heavily criticized for 
Tami cwinc’ China to “co Communist," was politicaliy unakle 
to allcw Korea to be cverrun by communists, even after 
explicitiy stating on several occasions that the United 
States had no vital interest there.S! As American casualties 
an Korea grew in number , criticism mounted and American 
involvement in Korea EFecame a fivotal campaign issue in the 
€lecticn of 1952. The dilemma aprears in attempting to save 
a country from ccommurism while nct committing American 
Eemaiers te accomplish that goal. This problem is also 
apparent in Presidents Kennedy's and Jonnson's attempts to 
keep America's commitment to democracy in South Vietnan 
highly vasiltle while giving American combat casualties 
suffered in pursuit of that end a low profile. In 1963, 
President Kennedy had decided to withdraw all American mili- 
tary fersonnel from Vietnan, tut considered it political 
suicide to Le seen aktandoning a rellow democracy just cne 
year Eeicre the election. He needed to wait until the 1964 


electicn had been sucessfully hurdled. 


SO"The Two Presidencies" 
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"In 19€5 I'll te daugned eVect eS as_a Communist 
appeaser. But i don"t Caren) tr leam.. ae out 
completely now, we would have anotner Joe cca red 
scare cn our hands, but i Gan do 12 aiter i'm reetectea- 
So we bad better make damned sure taat I an 
reelected."5< 


If President Kennedy Lad not made a critical foreign pelicy 
decision (tc maintain American soldiers in Vietnam until 
1965) based ‘heavily cn a domestic political interest, 
clearly the history cf American invoivement in South East 
Asia wculd ke very different. 

3. AEpealing to_Srecial Interest Groups. 

The efrect of special interest groups on domestic 
policies is easy to measure because there is an oryanized 
interest group lcbbying for nearly every possible area of 
concern. These yroups provide cues to the President in 
advance when a proposed policy is likely to affect them. In 
this way they are distinguished from the general puklic, 
which usually renders its judgment after the fact. 

In foreign pclicy the effect of special interests is 
most -ronounced when the domestic economy is perceived to be 
affected and wher strcng ethnic ties are invoived. In the 
former, such as the American automobile industry interest in 
trade relations with Japan and West Germany, a steady level 
of moderate pressure Ey industry lobbyists is the rule. 

This type of pressure is a more or less constant feature of 
the American political scene, because a broad range oft 
domestic interests are involved, not just election issues. 
The health cf the autcmobile industry has been a barometer 
for the health of the American economy in general. In the 
latter, special interests are likely to most effective when 
QRarrcwly and intensely focused during a time of crisis. 
Pressure f£frcm American JewS was instrumental in United 


States reccgniticn of the state of Israel and in overt f£ili- 


tary and eccnomic aid, but has not prevented Americar mili- 


tary and economic aid the Israel's Arab neigabors. 


z. Foreign Affairs/international Politics 


As stated earlier, Presidents tend to have greater 
freedcr cf action in foreign affairs than taney have in 
domestic business. However, even though the President can 
invariably get support for. his foreign policies, the frenolen 
cf finding viable policies is a very real one. As the 
Fresident ccmes to tke White House domestic policies are 
fairly clearly laid cut by Party platforms, powerful 
Congressmen whose Sufgfort he relies upon, etc. Existing 
domestic pclicies change only ircrementally and the 
President usually finds it easy to make small adjustments as 
the felitical situaticns slowly aiters. The internaticnal 
envircnment, however, can change rapidiy and unpredictarly. 
Any Fresident knows he must support foreign aid to friendly 
countries and long standing treaty commitments such as NATO, 
Kut sudden confrontations between two friendly naticns, such 
aS England and Argentina in the Falkland Islands, create a 
beltiey guancary. 

Ancther reascn the President has so much more 
contrcel cver foreign versus domestic policy lies in the 
evoluticn of the international structure since World War II. 
With the dismantling cf the great colonial empires, the 
Humber cf scvereign nations has more than tripled. In addi- 
tion tc the sheer complexity of maintaining diplomatic rela- 
tions with such large numbers, the worid has become a much 
more cangercus place. 

The ever-present possibility of thermonuclear war is 
a constant concern of the President. But the chance cf a 
Soviet-American nuclear war, while catastrophic in its 
consequences, does not in itself contribute to the new 


complexity cf international relations. Events in 


4] 


Afghanistan, for examazle, are important to tne United States 
because they are part of a larger ylobal power struggle. the 
Soviet Urion and the United States are in constant competi- 
tion for the suprort ci smaller nations. The background of 
this relaticnshif was sketched in Chapter 1. 

In the context of that power struggle, shrewd 
leaders cf small and apparently inconseyjuential countries 
can flay the superforers against each other and the conse- 
guences cf action by lesser powers can be worldwide. Litya's 
claim of the Gulf of Sydra as territorial water is in itself 
a sSmali ratter, but the implications of such an action, if 
unchallenged, aré enormous. In a nation with vital interests 
in the free navigaticr of international shipping, such as 
the United States, tke highest levels otf the government will 
ke focused cn resolving the preblem. Thus a primitive 
country like Libya will draw the attention of the President 
all cut cf proporticn to the capability of Libya to actuame 
do harm to the United States. In addition to the princiryleés 
or international law involved in the case, Libya is heaviiy 
supperted by the Soviet Unicn, increasing the importance cf 
this ctherwise obscure country on the international scene, 
with a ccrresponding increase in the amount of time the 
Fresident will devote to it. 

Failures in dcmestic policy may hurt the President, 
Fut failures in the international arena may critically 
damage American interests or even result in the destructicn 
cf the nation. Presidents realize this and, asa result, 
foreicn -olicy concerns tend to drive out domestic policy. 
Additicnally, foreign policy decisions are often perceived 
to be irreversibleS3% and as a commitment of future genera- 


tions. In short, because of the stakes involved in 
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anternational affairs, Presidents will dedicate much trcre cf 


their tine and political resources to then. 


: "If decisions are perceived to be both important and 
irreversiltle, there is every reason for Presidents tc devcte 
a great deal of resotrces to them. Presidents have to 
criented toward the future in the use of their resources. 
BAe y served a fixed term in office, and they cannot autcnat- 
Memmi y Count On SUppcrt from the populace, Congress, cr the 
administrative SER See D Ss: They have to be careful, there- 
fore, to husband their resources for pressing future needs. 
Eut Lecause the conseguences of events in foreign affairs 
are ec eee more crave, faster to manifest themselves, 
and less easily reversible than in domestic affairs, 
Fresidents are mcre willing to use up their resources.''54 


C. EUBLIC CPINION 
1. CEeipion_as_a_ Concept 


Crinion, aS a concert, has had a remarkably 
successful career. An opinion is a belief neld with convic- 
tion, kut net necessarily substantiated by fact. The guality 
or an ofanicn is often determined by the strength with which 
it is held rather than the validity of its logic. 

With the rise of representative democracies in the 
Bate €ighteenth century, Opinicn acquired a great power, 
especially when preceeded by the word "public." Putlic 
Opinicn guickly began to dominate the democratic fpelitical 
landscape, ,articularly in the United States. Few pceliti- 
Cians dare guestion its wisdom. Since Thomas Jefferson, 
Fresidents have yaid ckligatory homage to Public Opinion. 

As masSS communications came into being, so too cane 
Mass-froduction and tnass-marketing, with the attendant need 
to kncw the preferences of the consuming public. Out of 
this need grew the ojinion fells, which guickly found their 
way f£rem the business of business to the business cf poli- 
tics. In the present day, public opinion seems to be a know- 


able guantity (measureable to a fraction of a percentage). 


S4Tbid., p.145 
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With its cstensibly scientific trappings, public opinion nas 
acquired encrmous prestiye. While an individual opinion, no 
matter bhew knowledgakle or experienced the individual, is 
still seen aS Slightly disreputable, public Opinion, being 
the ofinicn of no oné in particular, iS apove TFeproach. 

An error inherent in public opinion polling is the 
assumpticn that the cfinion of the public can be treated as 
the expression of the interests of The People as a histor- 
ical ccmnunity. This assumption is false. Tae People are not 
merely the aggregate cf living persons in the nation at a 
given tize. The Feople includes past and future generaticrs 
as well, and thus is constantly in flux. The People, cited 
in the Ccntitution of the United States on June 21, 1788, 
had changed before the ink had dried on that document. Fifty 
years later The People had chanyed dramatically; one hundred 
years later, completely. 55 

Fuklic ofinicn, aS measured via voting booths and 
Cpinicn jsolls, is entitled to some representation in the 
government. But Public Opinion should be taken for what it 
1s and ncthing more. It is not a Statement of the naticnal 
interest. It is the cpinion cf a plurality of the voters at 
a given time. That a flurality of people think in a given 
way cr held a certain Opinicn haS no Deating on that ofa 


jon's efficacy as sound public policy. 


—— "The unhappy truth iS that the prevallinj@puriive 
cplnicn nas been destructuvely wrong at) tne critical ju7e. 
PUReS ee re Poo have imposed a veto upon the judgment of 
unzrormed and responsilfle officials. They have compelied the 
goverrments, which usually knew what would have been wiser 
Cr waS necessary, Or waS More expedient, to be too late with 
too Jittle, or tco leng with tcoomsinen £00 pacifist in feace 
and tco tellicose in war, too neutralist or aEpee ores ai 
hnegotiaticn or too intransigent. Mass opinion has acguired 
mounting power in this century. It has shown itself to bé a 
can cea. master of decisions when the stakes are life and 

€ath. 
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Z- Cperational Fublic_Cpinion 


= > = 


It is a tenet of American politics that major issues 
attracting the intense interest of the electorate tend to be 
domestic rather than foreign.5’ Yet public opinion is 
freguently cited as an influence upon United States foreign 
Policy. FOw doeS public opinion aifect actors in the plan- 
hing and policymaking process? 

There are three theoretical models describing ways 
elected cfficials shculd represent their constituencies. 

1. The Instructed Delegate, acting as a majority of his 
censtituents directs, regardless of his own views and 
experience. 

2- Zhe_kesponsible Party Member, looking to his fFolit- 
ical party for instruction. This model has somewhat 
limited utility in the American roreign policy 
process because of the z/3 vote required for treaty 
Tatification (a 2/3 majority in the Senate Ly cne 
pelitical party is a very rare taing in American 
pelitics). Additionally, the two major American 
peliticai parties tend to blur at the center and 
tkere has existed a long standing tradition cf 
His paiteesan shit inaforeign arlLairs. 

Burke, a member of the British Parliament in the late 
€lghteenth century. Burke argued that a representa- 
tive should pursue his constituents’ best interests, 
nct ke merely the puppet of tneir will. The represen- 
tative should not be a slave to public opinion, cut 
rather use his greater abilities and access to facts 


tc act responsibly for his people. 


_>*Hughes, 8.E. 
POLLGy, (san Francis 





Individual Ccrgressmen and Senators will see then- 
selves acting in one cr more of these roles depending 
Jargely cn which issue they adbe Lacing. in domestic policice 
they desire at least tc appear to acting in the instructed 
delegate and/or respcnsible party member role. In foreign 
affairs most responsiktle officials see themselves as flaying 
a Burkean rele. Even when acting in the Burkean model, 
representatives, including tne President, desire to appear 
to be responsive to their constituents wishes. Thus fuklic 
opinicr can and does Lave an effect on foreign policy. 

The effect of attentive puolics and interest grcu;ys 
ch pelicymaking and flanning can be suostantial. What the 
President perceives public opinion to be on a policy issue 
influences his action. More expicitly, what he perceives to 
Fe the public reacticn to proposed policy(s) influences his 
estimate cf the frobakle effectiveness of that policy, and 
the effect that public reaction to one policy may have cn 
cther folicies and picgrams he is pursuing. 

The election cf Richard Nixon in 1968 is an exanple. 
Looking at Fresident Nixon's past, one would have expected 
him te have been a hardliner in Vietnam, to reject negotia- 
tions with the commurists, and to resist any appearance of 
appeasement. To do sc would have been to continue the poli- 
cies cf the Johnson Administration in Vietnam. Oppositicn to 
the war had grown great enough by 1968 that merely ccntin- 
uing those folicies wculd have been disastrous, let alcne 
trying tc escalate the conflict to put more pressure on tke 
communists. President Nixon mcdified his own policy frefer- 
ences to defuse the cfprosition to the war somewhat while 
Maintaining credibility with his conservative power kLase. 
The result was the "Nixon Doctrine", also known as 
"Vietramization." American forces were gradually withdrawn 
while South Vietnamese forces were improved gualitatively. 


Nixon avcided a negotiated settlement with the North 


Vietnarese.5®% The attentive puklic opposing the war did nct 
get all it wanted, but undoubtedly exerted strong influence 
cn the Fresident's action regardiny Vietnan. 

The pericd between World Wars I and II nore troadly 
lilustrates some of the dangerous influences of mass ofinion 
on foreign fpolicy. 

Following World War I there was almost unanimrous 
Opinior in western democracies that professional diplomats 
bad largely caused tle war. Tne effect of this feeling, 
still in existence tcday, has been to force political 
leaders to reduce the role of diplomatic professionals and 
to assume mcst of thcse duties themselves. Instead of 
allowing chiefs of missions abroad to do the work for which 
they have spent their entire careers in the Foreign Service 
Corps preparing, Presidents and Secretaries of State have 
consistertly attempted to conduct foreign diplomacy either 
ky telepkcne or cy traveling themselves to the area cf 
concern. There are several principle problems associated 
with this fractice: 

1. Presidents and Secretaries are very busy men. They 
have not spent enough time learning all the intrica- 
cies at play in the negotiations at hand, and they do 
net have that time now. 

2- Telephone conversations and face-to-face encounters 
with foreign heads of state allow little oppertunity 
fcr reflection. Combined with the imprecise chance 
exchanges that lurk in such meetings, many factors 
work against satisfactory pursuit of national inter- 
ests there. 

3. Meeting at such a hign level convey the impressicn 
that vital national interests are at stake. The 


impression is cften false, but since it exists, the 


SshLlismaneene, tte Politics cf Po 
ffrairs; (New York: Harper a 


pelitical costs of failure are raised significantly. 
Trere is a palpable increase in the impetus the 
secure some kind of agreement, orten at the expense 
cf leng-range interests. 

hith the emphasis on officials at the highest levels 
conducting internaticnal diplomacy came a change in the 
format cf these meetings. Diplomatic proceedinys went 
public. "Open covenants openly arrived at" is the legacy of 
Woodrew kKilson. Diplcmacy by conference is tne offspring cf 
that legacy and the publicity that attends such conferences 
ensures that they will be fruitiess at best, and more [frok- 
abiy hacaful to the democratic, ofen societies involved. 
large ccnferences, such as Munich in 1938, or Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks today, have satisfied the prerequisite for 
openess with a vengeance and are doomed to fail before the 
delegates even Shake hands. All conferences begin by tke 
heads of the delegaticns making public statements on theilL 
fositions and objectives. Once such statements are made with 
such high visibility, any concession to the ofpositicn is 
seen aS a retreat, felitically impossible for most leaders. 
Agreement is precluded from the onset because no compremise 
is possitie. No real negotiaticn can take place in the 
stifling atmosphere cf continuous press intrusions. 

This breakdown of international diplomacy, attribu- 
table to the influence of oktrusive Public Opinion thrcughk 
an over-zealous Press, is one of the most daistrubing 
Fhencuena of twentieth century international relations. 

This certainly is a time when effective communication 


Fetween powerful adversaries is essential. 
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The concept of the national interest is central to the 
strategic planning precess. Policies are drawn up and iaple- 
mented in its name; it is invoked whenever American forces 
are ccmmitted and lives put at risk. Defining and identirt- 
ying national interests is a harrowing and difficult task, 
but vital tc the plarning process. How can the nation's 
resources Le committed to an idea which seemingly defies 
definiticn? This charter will attempt to shed some light on 
this elusive concept as well as explore some of its uses for 


the strategic planner. 


Aw. AFERCACHES TO DEFINITION 


Fer centuries the concept of national interest was seen 
Only in terms of power politics. The American Revolution nas 
something of a watershed in national interest theory with 
the idea of moral principle rather than strict pursuit cf 
power guiding national policy. The competition between mnorai 
law and fower politics produced three types of American 


Statesmen: the realists, the idealists, and the moralists. 


1. Fealists 


The realist school of the national interests is 
personified by Alexander Hamilton. Thinking and acting in 
terms cf power politics are its tenets. United States 
foreign policy was structured alony those lines during the 
first cecades of its existence (as long as the Federalists 
held sway). An example of American realist behavior is tke 


War cf tte First Coalition in 1793. 


aD 


the War cr tke First Ccalition pitted Austria, 
Prussia, Sardinia, Great Britair, and the United Netherlands 
against France. Ine United States was bound to rrance [Ey a 
treaty of alliance. Mcral principles such aS faithniuinescs ae 
treaty ckligations, gratitude to France for her assistarce 
during the Revoluticnary War, and affinity to a fellow 
repuktlic were advanced as arguments ror American entry into 
the war cn the French side. On April 22, 1/93, Washingtca 
issued a preclamation of neutrality. Alexander Hamiltcn 


defended the proclamation very simply: 


"...-Self-preservation is the first duty of a naticn;" 
wy Vee tees affirmed as .a general principle, that the 
Fredcmtinant motive of good offices from one nation tc - 
another, is the interest or advantage of the nation which 
ferfcrms then. . 

; Indeed, the rule of morality in this respect 1s not 
prec acee the same between nations as between individuals. 
[The duty of making its own welfare the guide of its actions, 
is much strceonger upon the former than upon the Latter eer 
proporticn to the greater nae ee and importance of the 
NMaticnal as compared with individual dae Besse and tc the 
greater permanency of the effects of national than of indi- 
vidual ccnduct. Existing millions, and for the west) pare . 
future generations, are concerned in the present measures of 
a governuent; while the consequences of the private actiors 
of an individual ordinarily terminate with himself, cr are 
circumscribed within a narftow compass." 

_ “oeee0ur interference is hot likely to alter the 
case; it would only sé€rve prematurely to exhaust our 
strength."5°9 


Hamiltcn clearly put the question of aonoring tnis treaty 
ckligaticn in concreté power terms. What were the risks 
and/or advantages of joining France against the rest of 
Furope? In this context the national interest was clearly 
not served Ly fulfilling the terms of the treaty, and mora 


Frincifle was trampled under ;clitical reality. 


>9Cucted in omc Beas Hodes, “the Hallspritgs es 
American FOrei gn Policy. | ine National Interest vs. Moral 
Abstractions", The Amefican Pclitical Science Quarterly, 
(December, 1950jy; pe c4T=-89 3 7 
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2s ldealists 


The overt realism desribed above did not survive the 
turn cf the century. kashington's Farewell Address is its 
final classic exyression. Beginning with the administration 
or Themas Jefierson, realistic power politics has Leen cver- 
layed with ideals and moral frinciples. Political action 
kecame scmewhat divorced from political thought and mrcral 
laws were used to justify political ends. Jefferson himself 


relieved 


"We are firmly ccnvinced, and we act on that convicticn, 
that with naticns as with individuals, our interests 
soundly calculated, Will ever be inseparable rrom cur 
moral auties. "60 


Yet e€ven in his folicies as president 


"...-the moral pretense yielded often, especially in 
private utterance, to the itpact of the national 
interest upon native good sense."6 


Nineteenth century American statemen, like 
Jefferscn, saw national interests as moral principles; 
acting in terms cf pewer, thinking in terms of morality. 
Manifest Destiny was seen aS Saving the Indians from then- 
selves Ey "civilizing" them and converting them to 
Christianity, rather than as the unrelenting conyguest it 
really was. Combined with the utter military inferiority cf 
the Indians, which tended to okfscure the traditional fower 
elements of this policy, Manifest Destiny was a crusade with 
(ostensikly) few of the hallmarks of old-fashioned Eurcpean 


EOwerk prejection and colonization. 


60Jefferson, T. "Second Inaugural Address," March 4, 
1805, in Feterson, f.t., ed., The Portable Thomas Jefrersen, 
(Middlesex: Penguin, 1980) 
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At the conclusion of the Spanish-American War a 
second majcr shift occurred in American leadership's 
thinkiry on the naticnal interest. As the war ended, the 
status of the Philipfine Islands was in question. President 
McKinley had no precédent in American history to guide hit 
as tc their disposition. During the previous century 
American national interest had centered on taming North 
America, establishing and maintaininy the United Stavecmae 
the dcnairant power in the western heuisphere, and main- 
taining a balance of fower among the European powers. 
McKinley's decision tc annex the Philippines was unprece- 
dented in that it was based on moral principles unrelated to 
Naticnal interests.®2? Moral principie is no longer used to 
justify policies in fursuit of the national interest; the 
former replaces the latter altogether. 

This approach to the national interest is frersoni- 
fied in wWocdrow Wilson. Wilson's dedication to moral ;frin- 
ciple was so profound that he found the concept of naticnal 


interest refugnant on moral grounds. 


"It is a_very periicus thing to determine the foreign 
policy of a nation in the terms of material interest. fic 
not only is unfair to those with whom you are dealing, 
but it 1s degrading as regards your own actions...wWe 
dare net turn ifrom the principle that morality wand sco 
expediency is tne thing that must guide us, and that we 
will never condone iniguity frecauseé it is most conven- 
Tent te sce 1s6.'2- 
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- eeeeha Dy decided it wculd be "the ee thing te; dew 
eae wculd develop a more elaborate moral/intelléctual 
ase. 


63Wilscr, W., Address given at Mobile, Alabama, Cctober 


27,1513, quoted in “The Mainsrprings of American Foreign 
Folicy" 
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Wilson cculd not escape the national interest Dut 
his reguirezent for moral principles in foreign policy ied 
foriiany prokilems during and after World War I. AS frevicusly 
stated, maintenance cf a balance of power in Europe was a 
traditional American interest. As Kaiser Wilnoelm's Germany 
threatened to successfully upset that balance it became 
imperative for the United States to join with the Allies in 
crder tc prevent that. Unakle to see this for what it was 
(i-e@. pursuit of a national interest), Wilson saw the danger 
Germany posed in moral terms. In his eyes, it was vital fcr 
the United States to enter the war to "make the world safe 
for democracy" and that this would be the "war to end all 
wars." Further he saw the traditional balance of power 
system in Europe as the root cause of the calamity. Thus, 
the purpese of victory in Eurofe was not the restoreycreate 
a viakle balance among great powers, but rather to destroy 
the system cf balances of power completely. 64 

Wilsonian moralisn, when faced with hard-headed 
European statesmen pursuing their national interests, was 
doomed. Unccmprogisirg moral principles are singularly cut 
cf place in international negotiations where compromise is a 
fundamental process. Morality grows in a cultural context, 
and wken different cultures attempt to deal with each cther 
cn moral terms, cognitive dysfunctions are sure to result. 
In failing to consider the national interests of both fcrmer 
allies and enemies, the United States effectively abdicated 
her respcnsibilties and so lost an opportunity for estak- 
lishing a safer and gcre stable Europe. Future historians 
will undcuktedly see wKorld Wars I and II as one Great War. 

Wilsonian moralism submerged during the isclaticnist 
period cf the 1920's and 1930's, but as internationalisn 


grew in the late 1930's, it did so in moralistic terms. 


64tThe Mainsfrings of American Foreign Policy", pf. &4S 
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Althecugh American involvement in World War Ii was nuch 
greater than in World War 1, the political results of tne 
application of morality to international politics were 


depressingly familiar. 


"The eee results of this philosophy of interna- 
ticnal affairs, as applied to tne polltteat war yaaa 
poet eee Froblems, were, then, bound to be quite similar 
o those which had fade the allied VICtonbyein thesrirese 
World kar politically meaningless. Conceived as it was 
as a ‘crusade -- te borrow from the title of General 
Eisenhower's book -- ayainst the evil incarnate in the 
AXis Powers, the purpose of the Second World War cculd — 
only re the destruction of that evil, transacted througa 
the aber manen eee of *unconditional surrender." Sincé 
the threat to the Western world emanating from the Axis 
was conceived pana 1N moral terms, it was easy to 
LumaGgine that a ccnceivable danger was concentrated in 
that historic constellation of hostile powers and that 
With its destructicnr pO eae evil itself would disarf- 
peer from the world. Beyond ‘unconditional surrender' 
here was, then, a rave new world after the model of 
Wilsen's, which would liguidate the heritage or the 
defeated evil, not ‘tpeace-loviny' nations and would 
establish an order cf thing where war, aggressiveness, 
and the 8 eG fcr power itself were tO be no more. 
Thus Mr. Cordell Hull would declare on nis return in 
194: from the Mosccw Conference that the new interna-. 
tional organizaticn wouid mean tae end of power politics 
ane usher in anew era of international collabora- 

Lon. 


world War Ii thus was fought, just as World War if had bee 
to do away with the kalance of power. Only two snrewed 
Statesmen realized tke inefficacy of this approached and 
worked te establish a post-war balance favorable to their 
Katicnal interests. Cne, Stalin, succeeded; the other, 
Churenimaewdrd ence. 


4. FHelativism v._Absolutisn 


2 =—— 


The categories of American statemen described akove 
can also be seen as actors in a struggle between an absclute 
apprcach tec defining national interests and a relativistic 
one. The Mcralists can be termed political Absolutists; 


moral principle kased on absolute truth facilitated develcp- 


6SIbid., p- 852 
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ment cf strategic vision but hampered its iaplementation as 
practical pelicy. The Realists and Idealists are more rela- 
tivistic, thougam not exclusively. While possessing lcng 
range interests and scme absolutes ("Lite , Liberty, and tne 
Fursuit cf Happiness"), they are rpragmatists when faced with 
reai-wcrld operational dilemmas. The American historical 
experience is predominately relativistic, particularly so in 
the past fifty years. In a democratic environment ad hoc 
decisicn making tends to beccme the rule, and the national 
interest changes as the political Situation changes. 

In totalitarian societies people are ordered to dc 
the unpleasant but necessary duties associated with vital 
naticnal interests. In democracies the term "Public 
Interest" is often used to motivate populations to de things 
they are reluctant tc do and tc justify unpopular policies. 


This use of the concert may be viewed cynically: 


"There is eae no Eetter example on alli larguage 
of the utility of mytk than the fhrase 'the public 
anrerest.* it 1s the Ealm of the official conscience. It is 
cil cn the troubled waters of public discontent. It is _cne 
of scciety's most effective analgesics. But to have this 
Fhraseée serve this purfese over time, public servants must be 
able to give it a rational content anchored in widely shared 
value assumptions. Tke more that a _ Society is built ufon _. 
consent rather tnan upon threat and constraint the mcre tris 
1s true. oe eo poe makers, the public os often 
Guite easily satisfied. I have watched fence-mending 
congressmen explain wath astounding success an unpopular 
vote See ees Leading untutored constituents down a garden 
Fath Piciwewitne rowers marked *fair,* "just," ‘decent,’ . 
good,* 'brave,' ‘clean,' 'reverent.' The most discouraging 
aspect of totaLitariarisa 1<¢ not the power lust of its 
jeaders, Eut the ease with which peopie adjust to lesses in 
political freedom when that loss is explained in terms cf 
Public necessity."56 


peor alosophicallys 
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_. S6Bailey, S.K., "Ihe Public Interest: Some Operational 
Dilemmas," Contained in Friedrich, C.J., ed., The Puklic 
Materest, (New York> Atherton, 19602), p. 97 
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"These natural and necessary duties nave to do with the 
defense and advancerent abroad of the vital interests of 
the state and with itS OFdeE, Security, anda solvency ea: 
home. Invariabiy these duties call for hard decisions. 
They are kard krecarsée the governors of the state trust 
tax, CCNScript, colland, —~ronrote; they hus tyassewemd 
Bueleee interest against private inclination and against 
what 1s €asy and pepular. Et sthey are fo do etn eee 
they gust orten Sill dgalnstathe tidecsor privace 
feelinc. 


S- National Interest as_Process 


in their attempts to define national interests some 
scholars have limited themselves to simple, easily perceived 
symptcmus of national health such as defense of the homeland, 
econcmic well-being, favorable world order, and promcticn of 
national ideology.®8 This approach is emotionally satisfying 
kut e€fistemclogically void. It is of little help in crera- 
tionally defining the national interest. 

A more effective method is to investigate the 
publicynaticnal interest as a frocess of legitimization. 
Frofessor Frank Teti descriked this process as involving the 
cybernetic iinxage of three sets of variables:®9 

1. The Cultural Context, composed of the epistemclocgical 
procedures and assumpticns which comprise cultural 
identity. Over time those assumptions become institu- 
tionalized, providing the derining characteristics oe 
a given pelity. 
ation in which the leadership finds itself, and the 
proflems it is attempting to solve. The problematic 


Situation can often te so overwhelmingly complex and 


SeNuechterlein, C.E., National Interests and 
Fresidential beadershig: ID eese Pe iuGmoOne er POLiiics, 
(Boulder: Westview, 1978) _ 


69Tetl, FeM.,."The Public Interest: In Search of an 
Cperational Defaniticr", (Nentere, e355 
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1mumediately dangerous that ad hoc methods seer tc Le 
the cnly viable means of coping, a dangerous froce- 


dure. 


"Ccnceptions ot the national or public interest 
must refer tc a given context and, to this 

extent, the national interest 1S a product of | 
ccentextualisi....If one judges the veracity of | 
PoOulriwecd mmeactomsolke ly in terms or the proliecmatic 
Situation, excluding frcm consideration the 
cuitural context, one would be a Se eed tom aca 
hoc methods which would be unaltle either to _ . 
achieve legitimaticn in tne immediate or Ercvide 
COMmrmDuleyeror tne Luture. "7°? 


described in chapter 2. The decision process cf a 
naticn tends tc reflect its political and cultural 
philecsophy. In the United States philosophical 
ccimitment to a high level of political and cultural 
piuralism is reflected in the long, drawn-out deci- 
Sion making prccesses which characterize the national 
gcvernment, the federal ktudjget being an excellent 
€xamnple. 

This approach to defining the national interest, 
while not providing explicit statements of American national 
interest, has the merit of universal application. Its ccmpo- 
hents change constantly, making scientific equations of 
fRaticnal interest difficult. But precisely for this reason 
it allcws ccnstructicn of models which retter reflect the 
reai world and are mcre operationally viable than simple 
Statements such as Nuechterlein's. By approachiny tie 
National interest conceptually, operationalization may ke 
realized. Farticularly as the cultural context changes, the 
Naticnal interest itself will be altered. Clearly the 
rapidly changing demcgraphic complexion of the United States 


will wodify the culttral context and alter American national 
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interests. A thorough understanding of vents prec eooe: a. 
tegic planners and pclicymakers may make that inevitacle 
evoluticn of societal values a healthy process for this 


labren. 


Be. TYEES OF NATIONAL INTERESTS AND THEIR USES 


Fven if the concerst of the national interest defies 
static oferationai definition, its existence as an influence 
upon/ytccl cf policymakers is Feyond dispute. Delineating 
some kasic types of interests may throw some additional 
light on the meaning cf the tern. 

There are three Eroad categories of interests which nay 
ke invelved in a given problematic situation.7! 

1. Self-Regarding Interests -- refers to basic issues of 
naticnal survival and frestige. George and Kechane 
further refine self-regarding interests through the 
use cf irreducible national interests containing 
"rFasic" and "secondary" self-regarding interests. 
These basic self-regarding interests are defined as: 
a) Physical Stxrvival -- referring to survival cf tke 

nation's pcpulaticn 

b) Liberty -- referriny to the freedom of a feorfle to 
choose their own form of government. 

Cc) Economic Suksistence -- some minimum level of 
general welfare which is essential to the legiti- 
macy oi all modern governments, as well as Leing 
an impcertant element of national power. 

Z. Other-Regardirg Interests, referring to benefits 
accruing to other nations as the result of one's own 


naticnal ~olie. 


> a ee ee ee 


_"iGecrge, A.l., and Keohane, 8.O., "The Cence pt cE 
Naticnal Interests; Uses and Limitations," in Shape “lec Aw Lee 
Fresidential Decisiormaking_ in Foreign Policy: The f£ftective 
Use_ of Inicrmaticn and Advice, (Boulder: Westview, T3980) 
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3. Cclléctive Interests, when penefits are clearly 
visirtle but carnot be distinguished as exclusively 
belonging to cne nation. The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization if an example of collective interests 
keing served, where western European countries mutu- 
ally benefit net only from the military security 
arrangement but also frcm an ordered economic systen 
allowing substantially free trade. 

While irreducible self-regarding interests are seemingly 
uncompetitive in theix impact on policymakers, in fact they 
have often introduced a dilemma into American foreign felicy 
aS illustrated below. 

Since World War II there has existed among American 
Fresidents and their rfolicy advisors a concensus concerning 
the two frinary threats to American irreducible naticnal 
interests. These are the spread of international communisr 
and the fossibility cf thermonuclear war. One objective aas 
keen tc counter koth these dangers; but firm pressure cn cne 
often increases the [robability of the other. For exanmfile, 
to have aided the British and French during tne Suez Crisis 
ot 1956 would nave alucst certainly unseated Nasser and 
given Soviet influence in Egypt a severe setback,72 Eut 
would have drastically increased the threat of World War 
Iif. Likewise, by steadfastly avoiding possibilities cf 
war, such as accepting a blatant communist coup in Grenada 
(with its strategic fesition on Shipping lanes vital tc 
American foreign trade) without decisive response, would 
facilitate the spread cf communisa. 

Seli-recgarding interests ofviously will tend to dcminate 
Elaunanmg and policymaking, particularly in a time of crisis. 
Alliances are nice, but in an anarchical international 


setting, leaders must look first to their own national 


72Neustadt ae Ber gas jiance Politics, (New York: 
Columtia, 1¢70§, 


survival. The intensity of the problematic situation imkues 


jevels of intensity upon perceftions of national interests. 


C. INTENSITIES 


Assessing the intensity of the national interest 
involved in the problematic situation is a vital ster in 


planning a nation's ccurse of action. 


"For example, a government may be dee a CONCEENEC sal aurr 
a coup d'etat in a friendly ccuntry, but the intensity 
of its ccrcern will ecueue On sevetal factors, such as 
distance from its cwn borders, composition of its 
government, the amcunt of trade and investment that 
exists there, and historical relationships. Policymakers 
must also look at the potential costs of attempting to 
counter an unfavoratle event or trend in another ccuntry 
-- fcr example, the effectiveness of various policy 
options in ae the course of events, and risks cf 
war. Thus, the degree of interest the United States, cr 
any wajox power, has ina specific international issue 
results from So through the values and costs 
perceived to be invcived in coping with the issue."73 


Professecr Nuechterlein outlines four valuable levels of 
Intenciiye: 


1. Survival Issues -- The continued existence of the 


€ 
"state is at stake. Military attack on national terri- 
tery, or the prospect of imminent attack, is clearly 
a survival issue. Of the types of interests discussed 
akove, only tke irreducible self-regarding interest 
of physical strvival gualifies for this intensity. 
Tne immediate threat of massive harm is present. 

2- WVitai Issues -- Strong measures, including emrlcyment 
of military fcrces, tay be necessary to deal with the 
problematic situation. A vital issue may have the 
Capacity to be egually injurious to a nation as a 
Strvival issue, but its effect is over a longer tern. 


The ~rospect cf a communist controlled Grenada 


perched on impertant American sea lines of 
ccMgzunication was deemed to tareaten vital United 
States' interests and decisive action was taken to 
ccerrect tke prckiem. The prospect of another hostage 
crisis a la 1$80 also lent vital intensity to the 
Grenada situation. 

3. Major Issues -- major issues are characterized py 
adverse trends in the international environment which 
reguire positive action before they escalate to vital 
OL Survivai issues. Major issues are almost invari- 
akle resolved through negotiation and normal avenues 
of diplomatic intercourse; if the issue Cannot Le 
resolve through these means, either or both ccuntries 
involved will re-assess their interest in the issue. 
if important enough, the issue become vital. If 
€ither actor decides that the matter in question is 
nct worth the risks involved in settling vital 
issues, the case is probably a peripheral issue. 

4. FEerizheral Issues -- the well-being of the state is 
net involved in the issue at hand, but speciai grours 
within the state have interests at stake. Drastic 
acticn by the national government 1s not called for 
and will not ke forthcoming in a peripheral issue. 

The utility to tke planner of these intensity levels 
dies in the framework they provide for anticifating the- 
acticns of other naticns when their interests are threatened 
ky Américan actions. This does not imply the avoidance cf 
conflict, tut if a United States policy can be seen as 
encrcaching upon a vital interest of another state, it will 
not ke surprised by the hostile reaction which results. If 
the United States' advance intc North Korea during the 
Korean war had been seen as threatening a vital Chinese 
interest, American leaders would not have been caught 


unawares when the Chinese crossed the border in large 
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numbers. Consideraticn of the current and potential adver- 
saries* interests in slich a Situation@sh ouldbe aueonronene 


cL prudent strategic flanning. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Aw TEE ENVIRONMENT 


Fer the past one and one-half centuries political 
cbsé€rvers have questicned whether the American political 
system, with its institutional frajmentation, is capakle cf 
meeting the demands cif international reiations. For most of 
this period it has been adeguate. Events developed ruck 
more slowiy and the United States eitner too weak to rea 
Semrous LOrce in international politics (up until Werld War 
I) or toc disinterested (the inter-war years). Only since 
world War II, when America assumed the inevitable rcle cof 
world leadérship, has the structure and procedure of gcvern- 
ment keen seriously called into question. The guesticn is 
still being asked: Can the United States, given its frag- 
mented gcvernmental structure and the igpatient character of 
its pecfle, survive sustained international conflict shkcrt 
Seetctal war? 

The prevailing ofinion seems to be that it cannot, at 
least not in its original Madisonian structure. Some mcdifi- 
caticn tc the model has been necessary. Thus since 1945 
Presidents nave acquired greater and greater power, reaching 
a peak during the Vietnam War. The structure of the govern- 
ment was not fundamentally altered, but the relative imjor- 
tance of the actcrs changed. Hamiltonian centralization of 
power was assumed to fe the cure for excessive Madisonian 
fragmentaticn. In the nation at large, the federal gcvern- 
ment has dc@inated tke States to an extent which would have 
horrified Madison; within the federai government, the 


President has generally assumed dominance over the Congress. 
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It is important to recall that foreign policy concerns 
led te the "Imperial Fresidency." The demands of modern 
international relaticns are too great for a governmert 
structured along the Madisonian divisions of authority. This 
is net a criticism of Madison. He conceived this governgrent 
in a time cf intense domestic crisis, as the failure cf tke 
Articles cf Conrederation threatened to reduce the fledgling 
United States of America to anarchy. His model is interded 
to ensure dcmestic order and personal rreedom based cn 
kalances cL power within the yovernment. It has proven 
temarkably flexiktle and contains built-in evolutionary mech- 
anisms. Fut it was never designed for the global leadership 
role which the United States flays today. The age of nuclear 
weopcns and inStantareous mass-communication has strained it 
Fernaps to the breaking point. 

The Madisonian mcdel still has a lot of life in it. It 
does impcese many constraints which work against conherence 
and ccntinuity in foreign policy. But the constraints are 
knowakle. This thesis has Eriefly examined the constitu- 
tional stucture and the processes of Compromise and 
consensus attendant tc it, the impact of mass media and 
public ofinion on foreign pclicy, the defense budget, and 
the interests and influence of the President. When these 
factors are ignored Ey planners and policymakers, failure is 
the certain result. 

Systemic change is unlikely. The impatient nature cf 
the Arerican peozgle, fueled by its press, is even more 
Tesistant to change. Thirty minutes of nightly news, daily 
public ofinion polls, etc. rob time for reflection. The 
media recuirement for daily triumphs and daily failures 
(perceived cr real) ¢xacerbates that natural American impa- 
tience. Tenacity and perseverance, vital to coherent pelicy, 


are ts VicLine. 
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EF. TEE MILITARY PLANNER 


Cne cr the mest frominent features of the military 
estaklishment in Washington, apart from its sheer size, is 
its extracrdinary weakness. A full discussion of this weak- 
ness is not within the scope of the thesis, but part of it 
lies the credibility gap between military pianners and their 
BPempeacal overlords. Military participation in the national 
security planning process must be more than merely the 
constructicn of worst case scenarios. Military planners have 
a responsibility to themselves and their superiors to tell 
them when the political objective can not be achieved by 
tilitary means or where military force will nave only 
Marginal utility while incurring great costs. They have an 
€,ual responsibility to realistically plan for achievement 
of political objectives. An elaborate command structure such 
as the Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force (RDJTF), now known 
as the Central Command (CENTICOM), is a hoax played on the 
American fecple and the American military. Structured 
around a threat of tke greatest magnitude, namely a full- 
Bee DOV1let Invasion cf Iran designed to threaten or sSeiz- 
ethe Fersiar Gulf oil fields, CENTCOM has no forces 
assigned. All planning has reen done on the assumption that 
CENICCM forces will be drawn from other, already committed 
EOEGCeS. 

The preclems with this planning are obvious. A Scviet 
invasion of southwest Asia is not going to be an isolated 
€évent. It is difficult to imagine a more grave crisis. The 
likelihecd cf forces committed to European and Asian thea- 
ters Feing transferred to CENICOM is extremely low in a time 
cf such tension. 

The forces do not exist for CENTCOM. The political 
reality is that only the contingency for which they are 


intended (Soviet invasion of Iran) could stimulate the 
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rolitical will nécessary to Create themed wise tec. 
the time they could Le inducted, trained, and deplcyed, tke 
war would be over. Even if the United States had the forces 
today, it iacks the air- and sealirt Capacity to get Chem 
theater. The work of wany dedicated planners thus goes for 
nothing. 

Mcst of the constraints discussed in this thesis are out 
cf military control. The defense budget is not. The LEudget 
is the one area under discussicn in this thesis which cculd 
come under guch stronger military influence. The Ludgéet, 
through EPBS, has assumed a life of its own. Instead of 
being a vital implement of national defense planning, it is 
merely the aggregate cf program manayers' inputs. 
has centracted its leadership out to civilian systems' 
analysts. The Planning aspects of PPBS must be brought into 
prominence. The system must be made to serve national gcals, 
not the goals of bureaucratic urderlings. 

Military power exists to secure the political cbjective. 
This cencert is alien to American ideology, but it is true 
nevertkeless. The CENICOM exazple above is abhorrent to the 
filitary prcfessional. A political object has been assigned, 
rut the political will to achieve it is lacking. This is the 
same dysfunction of ends and means which led to compromise 
in Kcrea and defeat in Vietnan. 

The United States is not well served by a military 
establishment which continues to say "can do" to all crders, 
no matter hcw preposterous. Military strategic planners 
must net throw away their talents. They have an obligation 
to the naticn to better understand the environment in which 
fFians are translated into policies which become force struc- 
tures. ‘Strategic planning in the Pentagon is in vain if its 
Froducts have no hope of implementation in the American 
folitical system. 
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